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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this investigation was to explore 
teachers' implementation of the 1978 Alberta Education Ele- 
mentary Language Arts curriculum. This involved an analysis 
of the concept of implementation as it applies to curriculum 
innovations in order to ascertain which of the current re- 
search approaches was most useful, given the nature of the 
curriculum in question and the length of time it had been in 
operation. 

The research approach adopted was based on desScrip- 
tion rather than evaluation, and this for two reasons. 
First, any evaluation of a new curriculum's implementation 
in the early stages of its existence would be premature and 
rigid. Second, since there was evidence that difficulties 
were being met in the implementation process, it was judged 
preferable to examine the nature of teacher difficulty and 
areas in which they were successfully implementing. A five- 
dimensional conception of implementation was adopted which 
sees implementation as consisting of changes in materials, 
structure, knowledge, behaviour and valuing. 

Tt was decided to pursue the investigation through 
contact with a small number of selected teachers at the 
upper elementary level. The language arts classes of six 


teachers were observed for a period of approximately three 
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hours each, and the teachers were interviewed twice each, 

once shortly after the observation period, and again for a 
followup interview about one week later. Notes were taken 
during the observation of lessons and later analyzed, and 

the interviews were tape-recorded for analysis. 

In order to describe as completely as possible the 
implementation of the curriculum by this small group of 
teachers, the findings were presented from a three-fold 
perspective--in narrative form, based on observation and in- 
terviews, in the form of a Curriculum Implementation Profile 
and in the form of an analysis of the five components which 
were judged to constitute implementation. 

The findings of the study were that the areas of the 
curriculum change which were being successfully implemented 
by teachers were the change in materials, the change in 
structure and organization and the teachers' valuing of the 
new curriculum and motivation to continue implementation. 
Difficulties in implementation were perceived to exist pri- 
marily in the areas of change in knowledge and understanding, 


and change in role/behaviour. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Research Problem 


The teaching of the first two R's--reading and 
writing--have traditionally occupied a central place in the 
work cCi®therelementamysschool @teachers Blheiproportion of 
the teaching day allotted to reading and language activities 
and their time-honored first position in the day's tasks-- 
these are simple but effective clues to their importance for 
Peachens sand children. “Hor parents, toc, their children's 
success at school in the early years is often clearly equated 
with mastery of reading and writing. 

In her American Reading Instruction, Smith (1965) 
has charted the evolution of reading and language instruc- 
tion in North America. She characterizes the years from 
1950 to 1965 as "the period of expanding knowledge and tech- 
nological Tevoluicion, (pec 0c aM EducarorSeseuwea number of 
developments, including: 

Jno pressure sto anmproverredding instruct tonemn 
Grdermmtotmecia natuwonalbenecdss) Jes inumerous <comn— 
parative studies of different methods of teaching 
reading. . . a burgeoning of new methods and 
materials by those seeking to find better ways of 
teaching reading. (pp. 406-7) 


At the same time, insights from linguistic studies, research 


on the language development of children, the role of 
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language in all learning and the nature of language interac- 
tion in the classroom were combining to shift about the 
stars in the reading/language constellation, often leaving 
educators with little to steer by. 

King (L978) =scates=tnac: 


Por education generally, and for the language 
arecoulny Paro cular, cheayears tol lowing 1958 
were marked by an unprecedented impetus for 
change. Elementary teachers had traditionally 
concentrated on teaching language skills as 
usage, while fostering abilities in speaking, 
WEStening ; writing, eandmereadingm. jv. 


Teachers were suddenly faced with an outpour- 
ing of proposals for language arts programs, 
derived from the rapidly accumulating know- 
ledge in several disciplines. (p. 1x) 


The educational affluence and energy of the 1960's 
and early 1970's were often eager to transmute the above 
proposals into educational practice. With the decade of the 
1980's looming close, Fowler (1979) had this to say about 
the fate of educational innovations spawned by the "period 
of expanding knowledge and technological revolution": 


With seemingly limitless resources and with 
widespread public support for "progressive" 
innovations, curriculum developers, especially 
ime western, Canada, Jauncheas new Curriculay si... 
Expectations were high . . . however, at the 
time of writing, these expectations remain 
Vargely unfulfilled. etTheacurricuium Zbooms of 
the early seventies has been followed by the 
‘bust! ofedisid lusdonmentemmrublicysupportaror 
innovative, imaginative and flexible approaches 
to curriculum design has been replaced by de- 
manas for “back to the basics," improved stan-— 
dards,saccountability”* ofateachers andeal return 
tomas core Curriculum.) = (D.ae) 


Although support for Fowler's view would not be una- 
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have questioned the effect that the advances in research 
and theory have made in classrooms (Goodlad, 1971). 

The present study seeks to describe the implementa- 
tion of a newly-developed curriculum and to distinguish be- 
tween areas of implementation which are being successfully 
handled by teachers and those in which difficulties are 


being encountered. 


The Alberta Department of Education began a review 
of the reading and language curricula in 1965, which was to 
give a new direction to the teaching of these subjects in 
the province of Alberta. The review was completed in two 
stages. ii 19737 the iceram LhanguagesArcseCurrtculums Guide 
(which didnot include reading at this time) was published, 
disseminated and implemented in schools, and in 1978 a re- 
vised Language Arts Curriculum Guide appeared, which included 
reading, writing, listening and speaking. 

Although at the time of writing the new curriculum 
has been officially in use in elementary schools for three 
years, it would be unwise to assume that the daily instruc- 
tional practices of teachers have changed in the direction 
intended by the developers. Common (1979), in a paper on 
curriculum change in Canada, stresses the difference between 


the "curriculum-as-planned" and the "curriculum-as-used." 


Development was only a beginning. Consequently, 
a second major objective attendant upon the 


first was to have the innovative curricula used 
by the receiving organization, the school. 


A customary assumption, held by many educators, 
has been that once a curriculum was developed it 


subsequently would be utilized in educational 
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practice and would affect that practice in the 

fashion intended by the developer. In 1970, 

Goodlad and Klein (1970) disclosed that this 

assumpt1on beldelierlestruth amerney teosited that 

many of the most noted and recommended educa- 

tional innovations were either dimly conceived 

Or at best partially realized in schools claim— 

ing etheisiuses 245700) 
More specifically, a recent investigation by Simms (1979) of 
factors which affect the dynamics of curriculum implementa- 
tion, examined the language arts instruction of 10 Grade 2 
and Grade 6 teachers in Edmonton schools. His findings con- 
firmed that teachers' efforts to get the new curriculum "off 
the paper" and "into the classroom" were only partially 
successful. 

The present study is to some degree an extension of 

Simms' work in that it deals with the implementation of a 
recently adopted Elementary Language Arts curriculum in 
Edmonton schools. Unlike preceding studies of the implemen- 
tationeor that curriculum, nowever, 2ts Purpose Ws not pri 
marily to assess the level of implementation in terms, for 
example, of "high" or "low," but to distinguish between 
areas of implementation which are being successfully handled 


byeteacners and “those in whieh diLiticulttessares being en— 


countered. 


Research Questions 


DepaWiuchwareasmoleche curriculumechangesarewpeing Suceess= 
fully implemented by teachers; and 
2ReeNhichwarecaseoLethe Currruculumechange*®are presenting imn- 


plementation problems for the teachers? 
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Significance of the Study 


The fields of curriculum and curriculum implementa- 
TiOn sare Still insneed.ofia Substantial number. of studies, 
particularly in the language arts. Much of the research 
that has been carried out so far has concentrated on the 
Characteristics of innovations, sand although more wattention 
is being devoted to curriculum implementation, few have 
focused on’ the curriculum change as seen fromthe teachers’ 
point of view. It is hoped that the establishment of an imple- 
mentation profile, which categorizes the elements of imple- 
mentation and presents them in manageable and meaningful 
ways, may be of value to those involved in the pre-service 


and in-service training of language arts teachers. 


Limitations of the Study 


This Sework. based -aseit evs Oneobservation eandsan— 
terview of six teachers judged to be "competent teachers and 
knowledgeable about recent advances in the theory and prac- 
tice of language arts teaching," all of whom work for the 
Edmonton Public and Separate School Boards, was undertaken 
Loe produces the kind of image that va larger, ssurvey—-type 


study could not reveal. 


A further limitation which must be noted concerns the 
typicality of the observed lessons. Ina study of this 
Nature, there can be no guarantee that the small number of 


lessons observed truly represent the usual instructional prac- 


tices of the teachers. 
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Organization of the Study 


This study has fivesmain sections... Chapters) intro— 
duces the research problem, states the research questions 
and the limitations and significance of the thesis. Chapter 
II presents the theoretical and research background to the 
concept of implementation--its description, analysis, assess- 
ment and importance in curriculum development. 

Chapter III describes the evolution and characteris- 
GiECSmOr the language eres scurriculim as innovation. Chapter 
IV portrays the research design. Chapter V presents the 
findings from a three-fold perspective. Chapter VI contains 
the summary, conclusions and implications of the study. The 
question schedules for the teacher interviews are shown in 


Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER 2 & 


CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION: 
REVIEW OF THEORY AND RESEARCH 


In Chapter I, the study was described as an investi- 
gation of the implementation of the Elementary Language Arts 
curriculum, which’ sought. to distinguish between those areas 
in the implementation process which are being successfully 
handled by teachers and those which pose difficulties in im- 
plementation. 

The purpose of this chapter is to define curriculum 
implementation, and to situate it as one distinct and cru- 
cial stage in any curriculum engineering process. The author 
will also describe the two main research approaches to the 
study of implementation as a preliminary to establishing a 
theoretically sound and appropriate framework for the exami- 
nation of teachers' implementation of the present Elementary 


Language Arts curriculum in their classrooms. 


Detinitionsyopeeurricuium 


A multitude of definitions currently exist for the 
GonCeDt OF Curriculum. ©The wayman*s defini tionsoLscurcrici— 
fumeas a list of texts to be studied is close to the origi-— 


Nadescin meaning of “Curriculum which US 4 .svace-Ccourse: 
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(Zais, 1976, p. 6); but this leaves out such important fac- 
tors as the types of student-teacher interactions envisaged 
and the nature of student interactions with course materials. 
Much broader definitions have been suggested (e.g. Inlow, 
1973))/"which “see “the ‘curriculum as “all the learning, planned 
or unplanned by educators, which takes place in a school. 
Writing expository essays and avoiding getting one's locker 
Baadedewould, according: tO thi ssapprodach storm part otea 
seventh-grade curriculum. 

Kearney and Cook (1960) propose a stricter defini- 
tion of curriculum as "all the experiences that a learner 
has under the guidance of the school" (p. 358). Davis 
(1978) also separates teacher-planned learning from other 
kinds when he calls "the subjects for which the school 
aosumes direct responsibility Brea the formal cucraculum™ 
CPI pees. 

A further distinction is often made between the 
Cuurivculum as a iplan) formtactron,. Lorsgulding-eMnstcuction, 
ace tievcurraculumain actzon. Macdonald (1965) Mdrsemngur— 
shes between curriculum--the plan, and instruction--the 
Dian in action am ithe: classrooms Zals=1efersrtoguie same 
Stages as “the curriculum document or anerUrcurmculum™ 
anamtnee functioning, live, ortoperative: curriculum.) In 
practice, as Taba (1961) motes,* these two "Doles" Alve--at 
Opposite ends of Continuum and the dividing ine 1s diiii— 
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For the purposes of this study, the distinction has 
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to be made between the curriculum as a written document, 
which guides classroom instruction, and the curriculum as 
implemented, which consists chiefly of the "specific content 
and materialsw." “4 selectedtaccording. to’ the: teachen's 
personality and teaching style, and the students" needs and 


Pie ernest sii+(Zaws ,) 4 97 Gyetp.8 13)¢. 
The Elementary Language Arts Curriculum in Alberta 


the Elementary ylanguage: Arts curriculum an the 
province of Alberta is comprised of two documents which, 
although they overlap to some extent, have different pur- 
poses. The first of these is the Program of Studies for 
Blenentary iSchools (197 5)pee thus is a legally prescriptive, 
concise (14 pages only on language arts) publication which 
outlines quite generally the philosophy and content of the 
hanguagewArts; furriculum.jiseitalksovwlists prescribed glearn- 
Hoe resources, foreeach subject anecas Whe) Programwot Studies 
for Elementary Schools is issued under the authority of the 
puovencial sqovernmenk s#Maniste py ot snducation joursianity to 
Peck on Jos o0fethermho7 0OsSchooleAct s 

The second of the two documents is the Elementary 
language sAr tsaCurxcaculum Guadeng (197 2)je(Thised 2bopage 
handbook is described as a "Service publication" which is 


only "prescriptive insofar as it duplicates the official 
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Scarementmgqrventiingthe sPprogrameoteStudics Bipot ise IES 
purpose is to "present the current elementary language arts 
program to teachers and assist them in implementing it in 
theirSclassrooms" (ps vijl7eitThe content lofethesrrogramsos 
Studies dealing with elementary language arts is duplicated, 
but this outline is fleshed out with sections on "Knowing 
Children," "Evaluating Children's Language Arts: Performance," 
"Planning Gforeinstruction;walusing Languagewinuthe sl lemen— 
tary School," professional resources for teachers and re- 
sources to be used with and by children. The guide also 
contains some sample lesson units, one on creative drama for 
thardigo traders ,.-one (on listening: for firsts qraders,, and one 
on description for fifth graders. 

Teachers will find that learning resources described 
in the guide are either "prescribed" or "recommended." The 
main commercial reading, language and spelling programs used 
must be chosen from the list of prescribed resources 
(pp. 27-8). The amount of mreedomegiven’ to “an andividual 
teacher to choose from the list of prescribed resources 
Willi LOrmecournse pavacbyelromeschool Sto schoo mand. Bromeschoo! 
systemsto Senoolisystem. Much greater freedom 1s given to 


teachers in Choosing from the recommendedsresources’. 


Curriculum Engineering 


The production .ofesuchecurrirculumadocuments tas the 


Program of Studies and Elementary Language Arts Cure icu lum 


Guide is the end of the first stage in the activity of 
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curriculum engineering, defined generally by Connelly (1972) 
as "the vehicle by which interested parties attempt to inter- 
vene in schools and, thereby, improve classroom practice" 
(p. 162); and by Zais (1976) as "the collective processes of 
curriculum construction, development, and implementation" 
(area 3S. ys 

Curriculumsconstruction is defined as the deci- 

Sion-making process that determines the nature 

and design of the curriculum; curriculum deve- 

lopment as procedures for carrying on the con- 

struction process, and implementation as the 

process of putting into» effect the curriculum 

produced by curriculum construction and develop- 

ment. (ZaLSy elo OD meee 5) 

Three models of curriculum development are described 


by Zarse(19)76)..0) «These are fthe }denonstration model, ithe 


"grass-roots" model, and the administrative model. 


The demonstration model. In this approach, which is 
designed to bring in innovations on a small scale, small 
groups of ‘teachers are given -the ‘responsibility for develop- 
ing experimental curriculum projects (by the administration 
of the system or the school) which will be demonstrated and 
circulated in the hope that they will be adopted by other 


teaches pudatsire9 767; Epet450)) : 


The “grass-roots” model. This type of curriculum 
development is actually initiated by teachers and is usually 


related to the problems of specific schools or classrooms. 


The administrative model. Vais calls) this the 
"oarliest and probably most familiar pattern of curriculum 


development" (p. 447). Initiatives begin with high-level 
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Statt, for example,* with Department of Education Staffel at 
provincial or state levels, committees of selected teachers, 
administrators, consultants, university experts, and lay 
people who formulate general policies, guiding principles 
and objectives. These are usually translated into specific 
goals and objectives, learning activities and resources by 
further sub-committees. 
in Alberta, Mosha (1979) showed clearly that the development 
OL these lementary Language Arts ‘curriculum followed this 
"top-down line-staff" model closely. 

Curriculum policy-making for language arts had 

the characteristics of a hghly centralized sys- 

tem. The curriculum was developed by centra- 

lized committees and board(s) then prescribed to 

school systems throughout the province. eis) UASxs) 

The administrative model of curriculum development 
has been widely criticized as an instrument of change. Ina 
summary of the criticism aimed at this model, Skilbeck 
(1975) cites two major reasons for dissatisfaction. First, 
the managerial nature of this type of development which, at 
Ets woust,’ “treated the’ teacher “asva functtonary ainiia tech- 
nucaldiy= bureaucratic: system" fand,  "second,, theremsievidence 
thatthe timassive anvestmentuay. &. paiid Gnadequate idivadends 
ie nemcorm OL changed. schooling i( Dia7G)19m Za Smconcirsion 
boenepoints, ‘calling this@sty vero change process ~undemo- 
Cla lcm principle, wandeadd ng etiat 1t lon nO Geaayony 


effective means for bringing about and sustaining signifi- 


cant curriculum change" (p. 448). 
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Curriculum Implementation 


In dealing with curriculum changes of the "adminis- 
trative (type, the total, process may be viewed in terms of 
three stages--production, development and implementation. 

It is to this third stage of the curriculum engineering pro- 
cess that the breakdown between developer intentions and 
user effects is frequently attributed. 

As Common (1979) states succinctly: 

Curriculum innovations antroduced to schools 

are only proposals for change; to achieve 

their intended effect, they must be implemen- 

Celeb. a2) 
The implementation stage of curriculum engineering is defined 
by Zals as. Simply putting anto serrect, the scurviculumechac 
was produced by the construction and development processes" 
(Oeloye EOL full aneands Omi Let) GLO2)) yell else cnemac cua 
use of an innovation or what an innovation consists of in 
Practice (p. 2). These definitions do reveal a diverging 
set of expectations concerning the use of innovation. The 
first definition tends to see only directly-intended effects 
as legitimate, while the second suggests that teacher- 
initiated adaptations may be a normal part of the implemen- 
Patrons process. (This sapparenulyasit Lan. OlvercgencesoOnr. views 


will become more important when the question of evaluating 


or assessing curriculum implementation arises. 
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Why Implementation is Important 


The implementation oL Curriculum changes 1s ulti— 


tmacely the responsibility of teachers. If the teacher does 


MOCMmOLe IS Unable Coumodiey sis instricttonalmplact ces ean 


the way intended by the developers of the curriculum, then a 


great deal of time, energy and expense may be wasted. If 


innovations do 
implementation 
The importance 
recognized. 


Fullan 


not appear to effect sustained change, the 
stage is a high-priority area for research. 


of the implementation stage is now well 


and Pomfret (1977), in their review of re- 


search on implementation, give five main reasons why the 


study of the implementation stage is important. 


Mowe Wer cannot Know What eLiec: an innovation has Nad on 


instruction, or what happens between the planning, 


adoption and dissemination of an innovation and the 


monitoring of its outcomes by testing the effects the 


innovation has had on students. 


The assumption appears to be that the move 


from the 
room was 
would be 
What the 
practice 


drawing board to the school or class- 
unproblematic, that the innovation 
used more or Less as plannea 2... -. 
THNOVALTONACtUaL Ly CONSLSOESs sore 
and why it develops as it does, was 


viewed as a "black box" where innovations en- 
tering one side somehow produce the conse- 
quences emanating from the other. (p. 2) 


2. Without examining the implementation stage we cannot 


hope to understand the reasons why innovations fail to 


become established, 
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3. Implementation may be ignored or confused with other 
stages in the process of change, such as the decision 
to use an innovation. 

4. Implementation cannot be "taken for granted." Reported 
use alone is not a reliable indicator of implementation 
(Goodlad & Klein, 1970; Charters and Jones, 1973). 

5. The implementation stage must be studied separately 
DecCauSe W1thoutecolsea  dtemay be di tricultatominterpmce 
learning outcomes and relate these to possible deter- 


muna Tie Set. (Dy 63) % 
Approaches to the Study of Implementation 


The fifteen case studies reviewed by Fullan and 
Pomfret (1971) clearly illustrate the problems posed by im- 
plementation research at the methodological and practical 
levels. In the attempts to assess the impact of innova- 
tions, two main orientations have emerged. The earliest 
and most common approach is the "fidelity" or "degree of 


implementation" orientation which seeks to measure the ex- 


tent to which actual use of an innovation corresponds to the 


use intended by the developers of the curriculum. The 
second approach, the process or mutual adaptation perspec- 
tive, seeks to analyze the complexities of the amplementa— 
tion process, with particular emphasis on the way innova- 
tionsware adapted by teachers to suit thein needs or the 


needs of their students. 
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An Example of the "Fidelity" Approach 


Gross, Giacquinta and Bernstein (1971) examined an 
inner-city elementary school's efforts to implement an inno- 
vation involving major changes in organization and teaching 
style. The researchers operationalized the new teaching 
EeOlewinto 12 visible behaviours and eight of the School ‘s 
eleven teachers were observed and rated on a five-point 
scale ("none" to "completely") for quality of implementa- 
tion, and on a three-point scale for "frequency" or 
"Quantity" of attempts at the new role model. The overall 
level of implementation was judged to be low, at 16 percent. 

This study illustrates some of the shortcomings of 
the "fidelity" perspective. Exclusive reliance on specified 
teacher behaviours to illustrate implementation may lead to 
excesSive rigidity in the conceptualization of the innova- 
tion. There appears to be little chance that teacher adap- 
tations to the curriculum will be seen in anything but a 
negative light. 

Other shortcomings of this approach are brought up 
Dyeasimnse (0978), who: Cautions that {the vextenteto worch an 
innovation is currently being utilized is a necessary but 
insufficient criterion for determining 'degree of implemen- 
tation (pp. 19-20)... “He adds that short—cerm observation 
in classrooms is "Sometimes inappropriate, often unreliable 
Bncmrarely predictive’ (Dp. .20 ites inappropriate because 
Alleinteqral parts of a new Curriculum Such as its under— 


lying philosophy cannot be operationalized, and also because 
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it is difficult to envisage a situation where the observer 
was present in the classroom when those operationalized 
specifications were being "displayed" by teachers. It is 
unreliable because the presence of the observer may cause 
the- teacher to adapt the normal routine of the classroom 
into something she feels the observer is there to see. It 
is non-predictive because observation alone cannot determine 
whether a teacher is likely to continue to use the innova- 
tion in the manner intended. 

It must be added that a number of studies have com- 
bined utilization with other criteria to assess levels of 
implementation. ) ImpAlberta,, Downey et alin @07/s)mcariied 
out a very comprehensive assessment of the implementation of 
a social studies curriculum. This study assessed level of 
implementation from four points of view: (a) a content ana- 
lysis of the Provincial Master Plan; (b) a questionnaire 
Surveyrot apsample of teachers, parentsiand students; 

(c) an analysis of local system programs to determine how 
these reflected the intentions of the master plan; and 
(d) visits to schools to interview students, teachers and 


parents and to observe classes and resources. 
The Process Approach: An Example 


The process or mutual adaptation perspective has 
been used a number of times in the 1970's by Shipman (1974), 


Berman and Pauly (1975) and Berman and McLaughlin (1976), 


amongst others. 
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Shipman (1974) set up a study to examine the impact 
Oly ehnewkeele Integrated ctvdies program ineleng land, Using the 
participant case study method in 38 schools over three years. 
TDwanealLeenpco. tO aVOldeticmnoldtcy) OL the stude biimy. 
approach, he used two yardsticks to measure implementation 
impact, “The £irst was "contractual success” which, means 
merely that the school fulfilled its agreement to Ery out 
and carry out the program of integrated studies, and the 
second, "curriculum impact" which assesses the amount of 
trial material in use, curriculum development in the schools 
arising from the trial run with integrated studies, spill- 
over into other fields of the humanities in the schools and 
the persistence of the team teaching method, which was part 
Checie snnovation. 

Shipman, admitting that these meaSures are vague, 
Maintains that this is inevitable in research that aims to 
Peudeweiew CatalVile ClEOrus) OF PEO jJSCCSu en balicre Lian 
the more limited impact of their specific curriculum obgec— 
bivecia( pe) 76)) tneschoOlLSethat Were encourageds LoOudevyelop 
in their own way. 

VE tseclear that this approach wilt net yield a 
precise value for degree of implementation and it may not 
provide a clear and useful picture of the variations in the 
use of the curriculum because of the size of the project 
and the fact that no limits are applied to the idea of 
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Internalization 


From the preceding examples and especially that 
taken to represent the "fidelity" approach, it is evident 
that it 1S insufficient to judge the implementation of a 
curriculum innovation on the criterion of "observed utiliza- 
Eyon.walone.” This criterion was judged to be “sometimes in— 
appropriate, often unreliable and rarely predictive." Simms 
(1978), following the research of Gross etra lee (L971) wien 
indicated ‘that ‘the o'téeachers' @lack sofcclarity sabouttthe 
PonOvecronyecnetr lackhtotkcapabplitiesin SielandSthestack cot 
staff motivation" (p. 148) were major obstacles to implemen- 
farzony, Conciludedithat titernaimization jetnerexten tanto fwhiren 
teachers "make the innovation their own" (p. 22), understand 
HE /POOSsSess fEhehskilListthe userresandtsupoorne 11 t pamswar vmore 
reliable, broad-based evaluative tool" (p. 22). 

In his unpublished study of the Dynamics of the 
Implementation of Curricular Innovations (1978), Simms gave 
tie CoOneepe vol Rinternalrzationepridevoliptlace. 

In order for implementation to take place the 

designated user must: 

Le Understand! the sinnovation gand howwWlt i Sseto 
pDewitil Zed. 

2. Support the innovation as the answer to a 
perceived problem and be motivated to uti- 
ize De pensonally; 

Bemactually sber utili zingecoiceinnovablonsas 


intended by its developers and/or official 
adopters; 

4. Possess the competencies (attitudes, know- 
ledge and skills) needed to use the innova- 
PLOnmOnmaneoOn-CCilNGecasi Sem atps elo) 


Although the concept of internalization is a valu- 


able addition to the research repertoire of the investigator 
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who wishes to go beyond the mere appearances of implementa- 
tion, it should be added that careful attention must still 
be paid to other, more tangible criteria of implementation, 
such as change in materials, teaching strategies and organi- 
zation of time. This study intends to take both aspects of 


implementation into account. 


a 


The value of the implementation studies that have 
been carried out to date resides less in their estimates of 
implementation levels ("Since much of the research contains 
serious conceptual and operational inadequacies, any find- 
ings must be treated with caution," Fullan and Pomfret, 
1977, p- 367) than in the improved conceptual framework which 
is beginning to emerge, particularly in relation to the fac- 
tors which affect the level of implementation. 

Simms organizes these factors into three categories: 
(a) objective attributes of the innovation (i.e. the ease 
with which an innovation may be implemented because of such 
factors as explicitness or compatability with user); 

(b) characteristics of the user systems (i.e. organizational 
arrangements of schools and school systems, attitude of ad- 
ministration, staff cohesiveness); and (c) the implementa- 
tion strategy used (i.e. procedures used to ensure implemen- 
tatwonm byi centrale office istabe) (pres). 

Theses has not beenitasgreat) deals cfmireseanrch ton the 


teacher as a factor in implementation. Gross et al. (937 14) 
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identified amount of effective communication, the availabi- 
lity of resources, and attitude of administrators as affect- 
ing implementation levels. High correlation between adminis- 
trative support and implementation was also found by 
Naumann-Etienne (1974). Group morale, cohesiveness, disposi- 
tion to change and willingness to share ideas were found to 
beachavacteristics whichelacilitated implementation in 
school staff and school systems by Lin et al. (1966) and 
Naumann-Etienne (1974). 

One need which emerges from Fullan and Pomfret's 
(1977) review (see p. 13) of the literature is for studies which do not 
treat implementation as advancing uniformly. This idea of 
implementation advancing "on a broken front" may be viewed 
longitudinally, L.e. in vaetime perspective, om synchronic— 
ally, i.e. inva «spacewperspective. 

In an attempt to describe the longitudinal element, 
Hall and Loucks (1976) formulated a seven-stage conceptua- 
lization of implementation ranging from non-use to integra- 
tion and renewal. They suggest that teachers may go through 
different levels of implementation as their ability to use 


the innovation increases. 


Perhaps more useful at the present stage in imple- 
mentation studies would be the cross-sectional approach, 
which divides the global concept of implementation into a 


number of dimensions and analyzes each separately. So far 
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this approach has only been applied to assess the extent 

to which different teachers implement a given curriculum 
“betters than others (Fullan and Pomfret, 1977, quote Lukas 
lie process) con this party,;wp. 9345), butecould be adapted to 
provide the description,wonm profile, of how one teacher or 
a group of teachers are faring with respect to the indivi- 
dual elements or components which together might be seen to 
constitute the implementation of a curriculum. 

Simms (1978), as previously shown, saw implementa- 
tion as comprised of four dimensions: (a) understanding of 
innovation; (b) support for and motivation to use innova- 
tion; (c) utilization as intended by developer; and (d) pos- 
session of competencies to use innovation on an ongoing 
bass (pl 22))\. 


Fullan and Pomfret (1977) have curriculum change 


consisting of five dimensions--changes in: (a) subject 
matter or materials; (b) organizational structure; (c) role/ 
behaviour; (d) knowledge and understanding; and (e) value 


Peeve cl bMON Ww pei 30 1). 
This conceptualization of implementation has a num- 
ber of advantages for the researcher. This approach: 
1. Divides implementation into an appropriately small num- 
ber of dimensions which can be analyzed "separately; 
2. Allows for the separate analysis of different dimen- 
sions; 
3. Stresses the importance of both 'utilization' and 


'internalization' dimensions; and 
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4, Facilitates the use of findings to provide assistance 
EOr teachers, which 1s=focused on specific areas or 


need. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shown implementation to be a cru- 
cial and often problematic stage in the total process of 
curriculum change. What at first appeared to be a simple 
COlceD La Lie waClual Seno umaneinnovacionw (Seem ems) 
resisted efforts at meaningful evaluation or description. 

A number of implications for the research design of this 
Studvyecan, De GQrawn rom this chapter. 

Since the "fidelity" approach, when used alone, may 
tend to be over-prescriptive and rigid, any attempt to 
evaluate or describe implementation should incorporate the 
advantage of the "process" approach, that it allows for tea- 
cher variation in curriculum implementations and for teacher 
discussion, without making self-report a major criterion of 
implementation. 

Implementation was seen to be composed of a number 
of inter-related elements whose separate implementation may 
proceéedeon a "broken front™ for groups of teachers and for 
the individual teacher. A thorough description or evalua- 
tion of the implementation must, therefore, be capable of 


analyzing each element separately. 
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CHAPTER, ILL 


THE INNOVATION: THE ALBERTA 
ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 


In Chapter II, the author reviewed the literature on 
curriculum implementation in order to set up a conceptual 
framework for this study of the implementation of the 
Alberta Elementary Language Arts curriculum. The purpose of 
thie, chapter .1S,to,describe the innovation itself, in terms 
Gievtes NStoby, evolution and, most importantly, its charac— 
teristics as an innovation. The author will also examine 
those studies which have been carried out to date on the 


implementation of this new curriculum. 


Curriculum Development in Alberta 


Until 1970, the Alberta government maintained strict 
Control over the school fcurriculum..« This (central control 
"was characterized by its uniformity, lack of community in- 
volvement and a minimum of input from school boards, schools 
and teachers" (Simms, 1978, p. 48). School inspection and 
external examinations were used to ensure that the centrally- 
developed and prescribed curriculum was adhered to. 

In 1970, the government of Alberta, by passing the 
School Act, sought to encourage diversity in the school 


curriculum and local participation in planning without 
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relinquishing control of the power to prescribe courses of 


study. 


The naturevor "this prescription will*tend tombe 
broad and will consist of statements of objec- 
tives as well as statements of minimum content 
expressed in terms of concepts, processes, ex- 
perrencies or ski iistee whi le such coursest will 
form the basis for instruction, it is expected 
that within the framework of the prescribed 
courses, many decisions will be made at the 
district, “school and classroom levels @in* order 
to meet the needs of particular groups of stu— 
dents as well as the needs of individual stu- 
dents. (Dept. of Education, Policy Statement, 
August 1970) 


This decentralization=-ol curriculum -control-has 
meant, in effect, "a system of power sharing involving the 
Department of Education, the school district and, to some 
extent, the classroom teachers of the province" (Simms, 

JES LES 7g Shc ROW as 

However, aS Ledgerwood (1975) has pointed out, this 
decentralization is a linear process which involves the 
MevoOrltyoreteachers “only at the receiving end Ofe=theveurr— 
culum. 

Tus, In education, “research 1s “usually pro- 
@uced by universities; curricula which reflect 
the results of this research are developed 
under the aegis of departments of education; 
departments of education, school boards and 
teachers' associations share in dissemination 


of the curricula; teachers adopt the curricula 
for use in theim classrooms.) (p." 3) 


The Construction and Evolution 
of the Language Arts Curriculum 


Tn Alberta, various Committee Structures have been 


utilized to determine curricula. The Curriculum Policies 
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BOard deals with matters of broad policy relating to the 
entire curriculum of Grades K to 12, and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Education. Various ad hoc commit- 
Lees are directed to specific curriculum development activi— 
ties by the Curriculum Policies Board and the work of these 
committees must be approved by the Language Arts Coordinat- 
ing Committee, the Canadian Policies Board and the Minister 
before changes are made official. 

Chart 1 describes the hierarchical structure of 
curriculum development at the time of the study. ‘The evolution 
of the Elementary Language Arts curriculum has been a long 
process, which can best be understood in terms of a two- 
stage development. The first stage covers the time from 
1965, the year a revision of the curriculum was suggested, 
to 1973, the year that saw the publication and dissemination 
of a partial revision of the old program, the Language Arts 
Handbook (Interim). ‘Thessecond#stage, from 1973 to. the 
present, saw efforts to extend and improve the Language Arts 
Curriculum, and it Saw thesinciliston ol reading in thiespro— 
gram. In 1978, the new Language Arts Curriculum Guide 
(Revised) was approved and disseminated in schools, marking 
the advent of an integrated Elementary Language Arts program, 


the culmination of a fourteen-year-long project. 


The Impetus to Change 


In order to understand the innovative nature of the 
new curriculum and what its developers hoped it would con- 


sist of in practice, the reasons for the curriculum change 
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Structure of Curriculum Development in 
Alberta Education 


| Minister of. Education | 


Curriculum Branch 


Curriculum 
Policies Board 


Language Arts Coordinating Committee 


Language Arts Ad Hoc and Special 


Task Committees 


The Minister of Education grants final approval to 
curriculum development activities and curriculum documents. 
He often receives representations on curriculum matters from 
interested parties within education or from the general 


DiUDIac. 


The Curriculum Branch reviews, develops and diffuses 
programs of study and also the related regulations, guidelines 


and learning resources. 


The Curriculum Policies Board is an advisory body to 
the Minister. It deals with; broad policies relating to the 
curriculum tor grades.l. throughs. 2. 


(Source: Curriculum Development for Alberta 
Education, Curriculum Branch, 
November 1979.) 
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should be given. 


The Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Committee 


Report (1972) gave the following rationale for the change. 


Why a New L.A. Program? Our present language 
arts curriculum at the elementary level was 
developed some fifteen years ago. While many 

of the old ideas are sound and will be retained, 
there is a need to make certain parts of the 
program more consistent with current reality. 
The research of the linguistic and psycho- 
lianguistic*scholars=has over the last ten 
years, produced new insights into the develop- 
ment* and” learning of all forms of language com- 
petencies. Mass media, particularly television, 
has broadened the nature of experiences that 
most children have had when they come to school. 
Publishers are producing materials which are 
morereconsistent withecurrent scholarly thanking, 
which recognize more adequately the current 
needs and experience of today's children, and 
which are much more attractive and appealing 

to both pupils and teachers. These factors must 
be eprovided for*invour=preograms ,)boths in sterms 
of recognizing the much richer experience back- 
Ground that’ the’ chatldehasvand 1n terms*or provid— 
ing him with competencies in receiving and pro- 
ducing’ communications in the non-print” areas as 
well as the print areas. Our present curriculum, 
and@our textbooks in’ particular, arewnoet Ian@tune 
with these developments. (pees) 


The Philosophy of the Program 


mies following ten* poincs, GuoOteayEronetChapter I1 
Of the Handbook? torm the rationale of "tne* program. 


1. Language develops in a classroom enyiron- 
ment characterized by mutual respect, 
acceptance “and= trust... sit is escencrale to 
accept and respect the language that the 
child brings from home since his estimation 
Or his*=own Wwortn WSeneldevery closely=to 
his language and the language of his 
parents and peers. (p. 3) 

2. The acquisition of receptive and productive 
control of the school language (standard 
English) becomes a defined goal which is 
preceded by the goal of facilitating ini- 
tial learning in the child's own dialect, 
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when that dialect or language is different 
from the “standard™ English of the class— 
FOOM=s= (Up. 3) 

The.school's major concern, is: to-expand 

the language of each child. This is not 
done by attempts to immediately replace 

his language with school language, or by 
rules and drills, or by grammatical analy- 
Sis or classification. Rather, the child 
needs many opportunities to develop lan- 
guage and thinking through activities in- 
volving a great deal of talking and writ- 
ing; through hearing language; through 
informal dramatics; through games; through 
a great deal of reading and discussing of 
literature and poems. (p. 4) 

The extent and nature of a child's exper- 
iences form the basis of all his learning. 
Teethenchild.iseto.grow, Nheamustybesgqiyen 
the opportunities to enlarge his experience. 
(p. 4) 

The development of both language and thought 
begins in many instances with talk. The 
school can encourage the child's development 
through purposeful talk and can provide many 
OOPOrLUnI Tes Orit tos takes place wma (D.r4) 
Children's language is expanded primarily 
through active involvement in language 
developing situations--in speaking, listen- 
ing, viewing, reading and writing, and 
through informal drama, mime, photography, 
art, tapes, interviews, skits--rather than 
through passive learning about language. 
(p. 5) 

It is more useful in the language arts pro- 
qram to Consider Janguage in terms sor the 
appropriateness of an utterance for a given 
pDUpposelinsasgivens situation. (Deis) 
Language is used for communication, for 
social and personal development, and to 
facilitate thinking. A comprehensive ele- 
menbary school program ywillyprovide ain- 
creasing opportunities for the development 
Of all three language functions. (p.7 5) 
The school must give attention.to,develops 
Ing ein chibdten va multi-media si teracy., 

[oo a0) 

ae is a basic interrelationship among 
the communication skills. All language 
arts processes deal with communication-- 
the exchange of ideas, understandings, 

and teelings 4. . =) sbecause: Of \this 
interrelated nature of all the communica- 
tion processes, it is logical and economi- 
cal to develop these as parts of closely 
developed lessons. (pp. 7-8) 
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Major Influences on the Curriculum 


Mosha (1979) names three specific groups who influ- 
enced the construction of the 1973 curriculun: 


Pekin ty Lat wubatowine (apeelenee (ewe) MemMepenimslerstgtolon ts, gly, 

language and child development specialists 

outside Canada, language and curriculum de- 
Sign specialists on the curriculum commit- 

tees; and «the specialists, in, reading .~atethe 
UM EVeTS Miya OfeuAl be ta: ope ce a3 Js) 


The sources named most frequently during the develop- 


mene soi.~the curriculum were yJames sBricton,,tinm the area of 
language development; Piaget and Vygotsky, on child develop- 
ment and language; Michael Halliday, in the area of language 
Functions; Frank Smith and Ken Goodman, on reading; Joan 
Tough on language; Goodlad on curriculum; and John McInnis 
(OISE), the solitary Canadian representative, and the paper 
from the Dartmouth Conference (Dixon, 1967) also influenced 
the committees’ work (see Mosha, p. 88). By the choice of 
the work of these scholars as the basis for the construction 
of the curriculum, the developers were committed to an 
integrated approach to the teaching of language arts based 


on a communication model. 
Characteristics of the 1973 Curriculum 


The curriculum was based, according to the Curricu- 
lum Bulletin (March 1972), on a “Communication Model which 
incorporates verbal communication, handwriting, language and 
non-verbal communication skills" (p. 1). The Elementary 
Language Arts Handbook (1973) laid the philosophical founda- 


tions for an integrated perspective on the language arts 
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program. 
Tie basic*focus™1s"on thechi ld#asea et lexipite 
user of language. If language is to be truly 
useful (functional), we must begin with the 
present experience and competence of the child 
and fit our teaching into the natural language 
Situation which is an integrated, whole situa- 
tion. It should be emphasized that the deve- 
loping philosophy is one of total integration 
of all aspects of language arts. Tn this 
sense, integration refers to the treatment of 
all of the communication skills as closely 
interrelated. (pet) 


Implementation Studies of the 1973 Curriculum 


There was some ambiguity concerning the dissemina- 
Eton Of the 1973°Handbook™ (at- one point=It was to) be distri— 
buted to those teachers who wished to use it, and then was 
distributed generally to elementary teachers), and during 
thee ltrectime OL tne Interim curriculum, Its t ote, aACCOramnGd 
to Simms (1979), was taken by a number of teachers to indi- 
Gace thal ttl was an Optional approach. In 29767" >5imns 
mncaer took a study (Simms, 29/8) "or the sDpynamics of tne rac— 
tors Affecting the Implementation Process, which in effect 
was a study of the determinants of the implementation pro- 
cess. One’ of the questions Simms posed was whether the 1973 
curriculum was being implemented in the spring of 1976. 

Simms adopted a "fidelity" approach to the question 
of implementation. The innovation was analyzed and its 
essence was judged to be its "methodology and philosophy" 
(p. 198). These two elements were then further broken down 
into their observable (utilization) and non-observable 


(internalization) aspects, since it was Pounds wchac 
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"important philosophical principles which help to give this 


program its purpose cannot be operationalized" Ger 


EMRE Yes 


Basing his study on the Program of Studies and the Language 


Arts Handbook (1973), Simms generated four observable cri- 


teria of implementation and a number of questions to be 


asked in interview to gauge understanding and knowledge 


Ene vecurriculum:. 


The observable criteria were: 


The teacher should provide the child with 
ay Great deals or multwsensory activities, 
including informal dramatics, games, view- 
ing and art as well as listening, speaking, 
Bega Ingsand iwi t 2G ee pest) 

The teacher should provide for the active 
involvement of the student in language de- 
veloping’si tua tvons.s» (p.+5) 

The teacher should integrate the language 
arts: listening, speaking, reading and 
writing, with the lessons. (p. 8) 

The teacher should utilize the diagnostic 
approach in the teaching of language arts. 
(p= ali0}) 


Simms observed each of the Grade 2 and Grade 6 


On 


teachers three times and, uSing a Likert-type scale 


(0 


= ines eke 


ald to 5 — a greatdeal), ‘wasMable to“assilgn jayvaluertcor cach 


teacher's observable level of implementation. Their know- 


ledge and understanding were gauged by interview. 


His conclusion was that the 14 teachers were not 


implementing the program during the spring of 1976. 


specifically, he concluded: 


1. Teachers were unable to demonstrate an un- 


derstanding of the underlying philosophy, 


objectives and methodology of the new pro- 


gram. 


2. Teachers considered the Language Arts pro- 


gram to be a good one but they were not 


pleased with the prospect of having to im- 


plement it. 


More 
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3. Teachers were observed to be using the new 
program only to a limited extent. 

a. Teachers did not possess the competencies 
(attitudes, knowledge and skills) considered 
SeSen tia | ACOsGnG whl eelit 1) Za.oneo Eaciem ine 
novation. CD amet 3) 


Development on Ehe 19718 sAlLberta 
Elementary Language Arts Curriculum 

The Department of Education, again through a deve- 
lopment process based on committees, continued its work to- 
wards a totally integrated language arts program (Mosha, 
Oo Oe pO See pee rom elo. to 1977, a number of commmtcees 
wrestled with the task of broadening the new curriculum to 
include the reading component, dealing with concerns ex- 
pressed about the 1973 interim program, communicating to 
teachers what was meant by integration and also complying 
WeehacuLrreulum Policy Board. Ss policy Of making curriculum 
content and skills for each grade level more specific. 

In 1977, the new curriculum changes were approved 
and in 1978 the Education Minister announced the program 
changes. He stated that: 

The language arts program for elementary 

schools is a reorganization and detailing of 
ae program that has been in place since 1973: 
The program stresses mastery of basic skills 
of listening, speaking, reading and writing. 

The reasons given for the modification of the 1973 
program were as follows: 


Evaluative feedback from teachers, administra- 
tors, university professors, students and cur- 
riculum committee members has identified the 
following needs which provide valid reasons 
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i there 1s ayneeds to, have la, clearlysastated 
philosophy for the total language arts 
program. 

2. There is a need to show how the integra- 
tion philosophy relates to program content 
and to suggested methodologies. 

3. There-is a need for articulation of. pro- 
Gram content rromedi vision to divisioneand 
grade to grade. 

4. There is a need for the addition of new 
program content which reflects current con- 
cerns in communications and language arts 
(for example, viewing). 

5. There is a need for specificity of objec- 
tives and program content to provide suf- 
Prci1ene structures vo ethe program butectm | 
to, allow.enough, flexibility within: the 
structure to meet the learning rates and 
SEVleS Ota studentse and the.varyingest paces 
gies of teachers. 

6. There is a need to update learning and 
teaching resources to support changes in 


the program. (Language Arts Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee’ Report, 1977, % pp. 
EA) 


The chief characteristics of the new program, as 
stated in the same report, were: 


low Program.content, is, organized, to,i1lustrate 
integrative features. 

2e Content, in, the tormvoreaspeciiac.obaec= 
tives, 15 Stated by rade level: 

3. Language used in stating objectives and 
content is designed to communicate easily 
£o teachers. 

4. New learning resources have been identi- 
fied. for, the~information.,ot thessoard. 

5. New program content deals with viewing and 
children's literature. (ion eerel) 


Research Studies on the 1978 Curriculum 


Little research has yet been published on the 
classroom implementation of the new curriculum. Brunner's 
(1980) study, Implementation Evaluation Study of the Elemen- 


tary Language Arts Statements of Contents and Skills, 
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focused on "the value of provincially developed statements 
of contents and skills to local school district educators 
and the influence of a centrally developed policy requiring 
the specification of knowledge, skills and attitudes on 
local school educators' efforts to implement these state- 
menus (pp. ll). Using a survey questionnaire and a struc— 
ture of interview questionnaire, Brunner was able to canvass 
the opinions of Grade 2 and Grade 5 teachers in 97 Alberta 
ScicOle,atielr principals Jang their centralsorfices persons 
directly responsible for the supervision of language arts. 
Brunner found that the statements of content and skills were 
helpful to more than 50 percent of the subjects, but many 
teachers and administrators suggested continued in-service 
activities. He also found that more than 50 percent of sub- 
jects indicated that provincial statements should help 
classroom teachers to reduce noted student weaknesses in 
reading and language as determined by provincial testing in 
em De LV). 

Brunner's study, emphasizing as it does one factor 
in implementation, does not directly address the question of 
Wide swiappening to the curriculum in thes Classroon,..a 
Ehouon ne Mints strongly ac. the calstence, Of problems. son 
example, he mentions that: 

An integrated language arts program has been 
explicitly stated by provincial curriculum 
committees for teachers and their administra- 
tors, but some of the answers to the value 
Guestions indicate that there is a need POL 
further interpretation and translation of some 


parts of the program statements. More commu 
nication and interaction are required between 
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Curriculum developers and local school district 
educators. Gers esr 


A series of seminars involving 170 participants from 
all levels of education was conducted in the six provincial 
zones to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the elemen- 
tary and junior high school language arts programs, to ob- 
tain some impression of the extent of their implementation 
and to explore methods of assisting teachers to further im- 
plement the programs. 

In a summary of responses, Mr. Tom Gee, Alberta 
Education Language Arts Consultant, said the following about 
the extent of educators" awareness of the philosophy of the 
Alberta Language Arts programs and the degree of usefulness 
of the Language Arts Curriculum Guide. 

The impression given is that the curriculum is 

in the process of being implemented. Teachers 

are at the awareness level with respect to the 

program generally. (p. 6) 
Gee also reported that awareness was highest "in regard to 
text resources and in many cases, where the texts foster the 
pEogtam, the program 1S implemented) because, of this correla— 
easel AG sepa ey he 

He also found that the statements of content and 
skills were being used more in teachers' day-to-day endea- 
vours, and that the concept of integration "was becoming 
better understood with time and in-service although... 
considerably more in-service is desirable" (p. 6). Gee 
concludes that "increased understanding appears to be grad- 


ually affecting instruction in the classroom to branget 
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increasingly in line with the philosophy and objectives of 
the program" (p. 6), and he recommends that in-service plans 
be devised at the provincial level for all systems which 
would focus on "program objectives and the content of the 


CunseiculumsaGuide-iromeChapter Tilson". (p.s6) . 


Summary and Implications 


This chapter has reviewed the evaluation and charac- 
teristics of the Alberta Elementary Language Arts curriculum 
and a number of implications for this study may be drawn 
from this review. 

The length and complexity of the development process 
may have had a negative effect on the curriculum's implemen- 
tation, as may the isolated nature of the development pro- 
cess which proceeded with little input from language arts 
teachers. 

The new curriculum was also shown to be based on an 
innovative philosophy of language development and to involve 
considerable re-orientation in knowledge and behaviour for 
teachers implementing it. 

Some difficulties in the implementation process 
could, therefore, be anticipated and the two implementation 
studies which have been carried out to date have confirmed 
that problems do exist. Because these studies were survey- 
based and relied heavily on self-report, they were unable to 
differentiate clearly between areas of successful implemen- 


tation and areas of low implementation for teachers. The 
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present study also intends to provide the kind of initial- 
stage feedback on the progress of implementation that the 
above-mentioned studies provided. It would seem necessary, 
however, at this stage to focus on a smaller number of 
teachers in greater detail in order to get a sharper picture 


of their implementation efforts. 


CHAPTER IV 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 


Introduction 


In the two preceding chapters, the author. described 
the importance of the implementation stage in the curriculum 
change process, reviewed the two main styles of approach to 
its study, and presented the findings of the implementation 
studies which have been published to date on the Alberta 
Elementary Language Arts curriculum. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a research 
design capable of describing the implementation of the curri- 
culum in question and of distinguishing between those areas 
which are being successfully implemented by teachers and 
those in which difficulties are being encountered. 

Since the Elementary Language Arts curriculum is 
Strid the initial stages of implementation (see Brunner, 
USO mp4, Gee, 1980), p. 76), 01.0 was deemeduappEopr tate (to 
adeptsdneapproach which wouldsiacilitate slurthers imp ementa— 
tion through data feedback, as recommended by Berman and 
MeianGi til 7.4 7 +500) 

Theorder to provide tlic tecdback,, the bescarcin Ge— 


SLOWeSUOULd s 


1. Identify and assess the implementation of the different 
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elements which together constitute implementation, see 
pages 21-22 for a discussion of Fullan and Pomfret 
CLO 7 7)t 

2. Take into account not only self-report but observable 
instructional criteria of implementation as well as the 
equally important non-observable criteria such as know- 
ledge and valuing of the curriculum, as recommended by 
Simms (1978) and Fullan and Pomfret (1977); 

3. Possess enough flexibility to validate legitimate varia- 
tions in implementation by teachers, by allowing the 
implementors to express their perceptions of the curri- 
culum change in their classrooms and how they are hand- 
Ping eae; eand 

4. Be capable of expressing tfindings #in*asformewhich indi— 
cates areas in which teachers are being successful or 
unsuccessful in their implementation of the curriculum. 

For the above reasons, an approach analyzing the 
constituent elements of implementation and capable of dif- 
ferentiating between the areas of low and high implementa- 


tion for individual teachers was chosen. 


Components of the Implementation Process 


The most complete repertoire of elements constitut- 
ing implementation, which takes into account the behavioural 
and non-behavioural aspects of the process, has been deve- 
loped by Fullan and Pomfret (1977). Curriculum change is 


seen to consist of changes in: (a) subject matter or 
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resource materials; (b) structure and erganization. (c) “the 


teacher' 


and (e) 


eali@pey Ele) 


a) 


S role or behaviour; (d) the teacher's knowledge; 
the teacher's valuing of the curriculum and motiva- 
use it as an extended basis. 

These categories are described by the authors as: 


Subject matter or materials .. . refer to 
Ene Content = OS erncwcurrrcii um: thatetne 
teacher is expected to transmit to the student 
or students are expected to acquire on their 
own or in cooperation with their peers, to 
the Order 1n whitch tits content 1s to be 


transmitted or acquired, and to the trans- 


mitting medium. The latter, currently, can 
include written materials, the spoken word, 
audio and visual tapes, and demonstrations. 
Some curriculum developers offer tests or 
student assessment forms as an integral part 
Oba thes cup culunia. we mtt « 

Structural alterations involve changes in 
formal arrangements and physical conditions-- 
different ways of grouping. Students, al- 
ternative spatial arrangements, the presence 
of personnel to perform new roles, and an 
adequate supply of new materials .. . they 
do not pertain to changes in users, but to 
changes in the conditions under which users 
FieWe(=werstens «Se Ae ok 5 

The behavioural manifestation of role rela- 
tionship change is an essential aspect of 
@EGani ZatloOnalsachance Gang.) aPilpecucation, 
the changes often concern new teaching 
styles, new tasks (such as new planning, and 
curriculum development roles for teachers) 
£0. support, these, styles, newsrole.relation- 
ships between teachers and students, tea- 
chers and heads, teachers and consultants, 
ana SO -Ol) sae tence 

The final dimension of implementation con- 
cerns the knowledge and understanding that 
users have about the innovations. Various 
components, such as its philosophy, values, 
assumptions, objectives, subject matter, im- 
plementation strategy, and other organiza- 
Ebionalucomponents, spartacularlysrole, rela. 
ELOnShips sae) ee --  Thewd oh OLmens LOleconS 
cerns users’ valuing of and commitment to 
implementing innovations' various components. 
Valuing must be linked to the specific as- 
pects of the other components of implementa- 


tion. (pp. 15-16) 
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Applying These Components to an Analysis 

of the Implementation of the Innovation 

The five elements or components of curriculum change, 
as described by Fullan and Pomfret (1977); are general in 
nature, and as such must be translated into specific terms 
when a particular innovation is being examined. 

From an analysis of the Alberta Education Program of 

Studies and Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide (1978), 

the five components of implementation were translated into 

these specific elements: 

1. Materials and subject matter refer to: (a) use of 

approved textbooks and reading and language programs; 
(b) presence of recommended support materials; (c) use 
of statements of contents and skills; (d) use of inte- 
Gracea spelling program* and’ (e) ~access? tom and=Use of 
viewing materials. 

2, ehancess in Structuresand@oLlganizadtilOnererer to: (a) the 
allocation of an adequate amount of time for language 
artese instruction: (bp) che altocatzon® OL time in? one 
block to facilitate an integrated approach to language 
arts instruction; (c) the organization of the school 
timetable to: permit the language arts teacher of one 
class to spend most of the instructional day with the 
Same class to permit inter-subject integration, “e.g. 
language arts and social studies; (d) the internal 
structuring of language arts class periods by teachers 


to create a natural flow of language developing 
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activities as opposed to the creation of artificial 
boundaries between the different areas of the language 
arts; and (e) the physical grouping of students at 
appropriate times to permit task-oriented interastion;, 
Pa tkweandedl scission. 

Changes in knowledge and understanding refer to: 

(a) access to and use of curriculum documents, Program of 


Studies for Elementary Schools (1975) and Alberta Ele- 


mentary Language Arts Curriculum Guide (1978); (b) know- 


edge or the philosophy of thercurriculum andmecneskey 
concepts of integration and active involvement of stu- 
dents; and (c) understanding of the philosophy of the 
curriculum and of the key concepts of integration and 
active involvement of students. 

Changes in role/behaviour refer to: (a) provision ior 
active involvement of students in language developing 
activities; (b) integration of all aspects of the lan- 
Guage arts; (Cc) wWse ofvcontent and skill secharts to 
guide scope and sequence of instruction; and (d) avoid- 
ance of excessive emphasis on language skills, classi- 
fication rules and grammatical analysis. 

Changes in valuing of new curriculum and motivation to 
use on an extended basis refer to: (a) agreement with 
the philosophy and objectives of the new curriculum; 

(b) enjoyment and ease of use of curriculum materials; 
(c) appreciation of congruence of commercial program in 
use with the philosophy and objectives of the curricu- 


lum; (d) perception of and appreciation for in-school 
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in-school support for continued implementation of the 
curriculum; and (e) perception of and appreciation for 
school-system support for continued implementation of 


the curriculum. 


Selection of Teachers 


The scope of the study was deliberately limited to 
teachers of Grades 4, 5 and 6 in the Edmonton Public and 
Separate School Boards. Upper elementary teachers were 
chosen because the author himself had some experience of 
teaching at this level and consequently felt better able to 
understand the nature of the teachers” work and (to bring to 
the interviews a background which could encourage a frank 
and useful discussion. 

The author's initial decision was to study a ran- 
domly selected group of teachers. This idea was later modi- 
fied in favour sof takingeas¥subjects aéSmalilanumber of 
teachers who were actually making an attempt to implement the 
curriculum. This was decided because it was felt that ina 
randomly selected small group there might be a number who 
wetemmaking Such@asslightmeftforty tovimplementethatetheir 
experiencer would be*ofMlittle valuettoethe study. 

The Elementary Language Arts supervisors of the 
Edmonton Public and Separate School Boards were approached 
and informed of the purpose of this study. They agreed to 
provide the names of two Grade 4 teachers, two Grade 5 tea- 


chers, and two Grade 6 teachers whom they considered to be 
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"competent teachers with some knowledge of recent advances 

in the theory and practice of the language arts." The names 
of six teachers were supplied and the principals of their 
schools were contacted by the author. The principals granted 
permission for the teachers to be contacted and for the 
classroom observations and teacher interviews, on the condi- 
tion that the teachers agreed also. All the teachers proved 
willing to assist in the investigation except one, who had 
been appointed vice-principal the previous week and no 

longer taught a daily language arts class. The Language Arts 
Supervisor of the Board concerned was able to provide an 
alternate and, following the procedures outlined above, 

the author was able to secure the sixth teacher's cooperation 


in the Study... 


Methods of Investigation 


In order to investigate the "materials" and "struc- 
tural" elements of the implementation process, a combination 
OoLeqirect observation and interview .<was,used.. The 
"behaviour/role" aspect was analyzed through a process of 
observation followed by interview questions generated by 
these observation periods. The "knowledge" and "valuing/ 
motivation" dimensions were investigated primarily through 
interview questions. 

The data collection was thus composed of: 

1. Structured observation of the teachers in the language 
arts teaching situation; and 


2. Intensive interview, based on: (a) a schedule of topics 
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prepared by the investigator; and (b) questions generated 
by the classroom observation periods or during the 


course of the interview: 


Intensive Interviews 


The value of focused interview was felt to be that 
it would give access to areas such as motivation, knowledge, 
which cannot be observed. 

It would be semi-structured, i.e. having a number of 
topics to be covered; the format is flexible. 

This length of time provides an opportunity for 
the good intensive interviewer to nurture the 
incipient relationship with the respondent, en- 
hancing the development of a conversational 
give and take relationship and, hopefully, the 
likelihood of frank revelations. (Williamson, 
Raro,, Dalpin; io. 166) 

The second interview would allow the author to assi- 
milate the results of one interview before undertaking the 
second one. This was seen as having two advantages 
(Wellramnson, Karp, Dalpin, 1p. 1/4) in®thav: havingsto foru- 
late arbitrary categories before the whole process: 

1. The researcher does not stick dogmatically to them 
EMEPOuUghOUuL; sand 

2. Each succeeding interview may help refine the answer 
categories. 

The lack of standardization in the intenyaewing | pro- 


cedure and the possibility of interviewer bias are draw- 


backs; but it was felt that the gains in flexibility, which 
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enables the researcher to mnequesthor giuvesclarification, re- 


phrase, probe, were worth this. 


Classroom Observation and 
Interview Procedures 


During the early months of 1981, two’Grade 4, two 


Grade 5 and two Grade 6 classrooms were visited and the 


teachers were interviewed. The general procedure was as 


follows: 


i 


Teachers were informed that the purpose of this study 
was to investigate the way in which they were implement- 
ing the current Elementary Language Arts curriculum in 
their classrooms. 

The author and teacher then arranged a Suitable time for 
the observation of one entire language arts lesson. 

The first lesson was observed from a quiet corner of the 
room. The author generally adopted the position of non- 
participant observer except on one occasion when he 

was asked to assist in some tape-recording with stu- 
dents. Notes were taken during this period and written 
out in full as soon as possible afterwards for later 
analysis. 

The second observation period was always scheduled for 
the day after the first observation period. The same 
procedure was followed. 

The first intensive interview usually took place on the 
same day as the second observation period, chiefly in 


order that the observed language arts lessons might be 
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fresh in the mind of the teacher interviewed. This 
interview was tape-recorded, with the teacher's per- 
Nission, fone lates analysis. 

6. The second intensive interview took place approximately 
one week after the first. The week's delay was provided 
to give the researcher time to analyze the contents of 
the first interview and adjust the schedule of questions 


for the second interview accordingly. 


The Quality of Rapport 


In an investigation of this type, a great deal de- 
pends on the effectiveness of the interviews, which in turn 
are functions of the skills of the interviewer and the 
Guality Of the rapportecstablishedsbetweengsubjectsandgin— 
vestigator: (Williamson ,aKarp & Dalpin;»p:.191)).- The author 
attempted to fulfil the first of these criteria by carefully 
preparing a list of questions beforehand and by being pre- 
Parcdbtovadjustathesesduring the interviews inhorder)tegpur- 
suemintercstingMuleadsswrinsordereto createsanshonestgrap— 
port, thesauthor stressed» theynon-evaluativernatureyofiethe 
work and the fact that the teachers' anonymity was guaran- 
teed. Another factor which seemed to work in favour of 
frankness was that the author was himself an upper elemen- 
tary school teacher, and not, for example, a language arts 


supervisor or Department of Education consultant. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FINDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The purpose of this chapter is to present the find- 
ings of the investigation. As necessitated by the purpose 
of the study and the research design developed by the 
author, these are first presented from the perspective of 
classroom observation and teacher interview, then summarized 
in graphic form in the Implementation Profile, and finally 
the findings for each area of the implementation process are 
Given, 

In the first section, the classroom observation 
periods are summarized at some length in order to provide 
examples of the teachers" approach to the language arts and 
to give the "flavour" of their language arts classes, and 
also to create a context for the ratings on the Implementa- 
tion Profile. The teacher interviews are also summarized. 
These interviews deal mainly with the teachers" knowledge of 
the curriculum and their motivation to implement it. Again, 
the author has attempted to provide a well-rounded image of 
individual teachers discussing their work and has left much 
of what the teachers said in their own words. 

in che Second SeCCtlOn,eune dace are prcoented s col 
lectively in the torm of the Implemenctationsyrotiic ws siu ic 


hoped that this Profile will be useful in three ways. It 
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wistl: 

1. Provide a graphic simplification of findings on the in- 
dividual teacher's standing with respect to the compo- 
nents of the implementation process; 

2. Assist in identifying areas of successful and unsuccess- 
ful implementation for the group as a whole; and 

3. Be of value to those planning language arts inservice 
Ompnreservicestrainingsby efacilitating: identitication of 
problematic areas in the implementation of the Elemen- 
tary Language Arts curriculum. 

in the -thapdgsceceieongolhaAthewchapten, sthemiindingsme. 
the study are presented from a cross-sectional perspective, 
that is, each component of the total implementation process, 


e.g. change in materials, is described in turn. 


Summary of Classroom Observation Periods 


Teacher A 


This Grade 4 teacher was at the end of her first 
Med gaGtpteaching, salthoughesheswas three OGeiOUGeyeanseolder 
than the average beginning teachers Her class consisted of 
25 children. According to Teacher A, her pupils were mostly 
from two-parent lower middle-class homes and somewhat be- 
tween the extremes of single-parent families and the spoiled 
children of the wealthy. 

The classroom, and the whole school, were vibrant 
with student paintings and stories, teacher-made displays 
and centres. Teacher A's room was part of a small open 


area. The room had a number of student drawings, paintings 
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and imaginative writing on boards. There were two "student 
centres" directly related to the language arts program. 
One, called "We Love to Write," and another, a reading 
centre, had a collection of books, from the school ibrar y., 
teacher and children, dealing with the current theme in 
language arts. 

The children sat in long uneven rows facing the 
blackboard, with the teacher's desk at the side of the 
class.) Their language arts’ lessons, which ran from 9:30 to 
0730" a.m. tandrthentattererecessefromed 0:4 50 toatl: 450 me, 
began with what Teacher A called "talk time." The children 
were asked what was new, and a number of students brought up 
volunteered items, ranging from TV news such as the eruption 
of Mount St. Helens to the progress of their community soccer 
teams. During this talk time, Teacher A made a point of ex- 
panding on areas which were to be dealt with as part of her 
programesnThis meant’ thatywhen*thewsubjecteofsthesvoicanic 
eruption was raised, she posed a number of questions about 
volcanic rocks, asked the students about their own collec- 
tions of rocks, and asked them to keep the subject in mind 
Sinceethey wouldsbetstudying rocksianrthesfutures, Gibisetalk 
time was directed by and through Teacher A. The children 
seemed accustomed to the format, and about half the class 
participated actively while the others listened. 

After this, Teacher A closed that activity and 
announced that their new theme in language arts was to be 
foodstuffs. As an introduction to the subject, she asked a 


number of questions about the elassiicablon Ole .00ds jmand 
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followed this by directing a choral reading of the poem, 
"What you eat is what you get to be." The students recited 
the poem with giggles and laughter which continued when 
Teacher A read a poem on the theme of gourmandise, “After 
the Christmas Dinner." 

The next day's lesson was devoted, until recess, to 
a spelling quiz. This was based on the children's study of 
aeuUndct ein Chetr™ spel ling*text.  "The@children were askeasco 
spell words and they corrected each other's work. 

After recess, Teacher A decided to depart from her 
routine» in’ order*to discuss with the*children*a™fight = which 
had broken out between class members during recess. After a 
15-minute lecture, Teacher A returned to her lesson plan. 
After writing the words "A Well-Balanced Meal" on the board, 
she divided the students into small groups. The students 
were used to doing small group work. Their groups were due 
to be reformed on this day, and new leaders appointed, on a 
rotation basis. 

The group leaders were given a card and asked to 
Follow" ene -1nserucrions wractten On 2tt? The -qroups were 


allowed 10 minutes to accomplish their task. The topics 


asSigned were: What would you eat for a well-balanced 
meal?"; and "What is junk food and how can we stop eating 
she gal 


The children seemed familiar with this type of 
assignment and soon the groups' leaders were jotting down on 


paper the ideas of their group. After this) chieroroup 
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leaders stood before the class and took two or three minutes 
to report each group's deliberation. This was followed by a 
summary of the findings, written on the board by the teacher 


and dictated by the students. 
Teacher B 


Teacher B had 18 years of teaching experience, in 
ever yaorade’ except, the first), including, seven wearcespenteas 
a vice-principal and principal with the Northlands School 
Division. She had been teaching at her present school for 
Boece yearns though thas was her first year with Grade 4. 

The school was situated in a newer area of the city. 
Teacher B saw her 23 students as a varied group, with a 
number of "advantages" in the material and some from "diffi- 
cult" backgrounds, and a number "just in between." Teacher 
B stated that these differences were kept very much in mind 
in her teaching. 

The classroom was organized and formal--very neat 
with straight rows facing the teacher's desk and blackboard. 
Very little student work was on, display, but there were) a 
number of teacher-made cards on the walls, bearing defini- 
tions such as antonym, homonym, noun, verb, etc. 

Teacher B's lesson began with the introduction of a 
new unit. She had begun a display on the main bulletin 
board with the title of the unit--"Dig in the Sand and See 
What You Can Find"--and a few magazine pictures of beaches. 


She asked the students if any of them had been to the 
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sea-side and a number of children responded briefly. Tea- 
cher B then asked them, "Is it a peaceful feeling by the 
sea?" 

Turning to the student reader, the teacher asked the 
students to follow along as she read a poem. After the 
reading, Teacher B asked some questions, eg. a" How smany 
times did the boy in the poem ask the question?"; "What were 
they doing?"; "What do we call these words in grammar?" 
There was no response from the students. "They're verbs, 
aGiren words e.e°"Thereware aploteoisdadjectives ?inetne second 
part. What did he see?" 

Teacher B then read a poem to the children, the sub- 
ject of which was a starfish. Then she asked why it was 
called a starfish. This was an introduction to a worksheet 
on starfish, which was then handed out. Three students took 
turns to read the sheet's contents aloud to the class, after 
which Teacher B asked the class to tell her something they 
didn't know before. Five students answered, and Teacher B 
thenmelosed that gackivuty . 

Followingsthis, atwaboutehald anchour Vimctcotthesles= 
son, another worksheet was handed out to the students. 

"This is a fun worksheet," said Teacher B. The sheet con- 
tained exercises on identifying nouns, verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs. When the sheet was completed, the students 
corrected their work as a group with Teacher B. About half 
the class did not do well on therworksheet. At this point 


Teacher B told the students to take out their language 
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workbooks and to do a specific page. "For those of you who 
are having difficulty with adverbs, we will have a page on 
adverbs." 

The children were hurried along. "You have five 
minutes before the spelling pre-test. At 10:00 a.m. the 
pre-test was given. The children were using a Nelson spell- 
ing series unrelated to their Ginn Starting Points program 
(see p. 79). The pre-test was corrected and words which 
had been incorrectly spelled were to be written out forty 
times. The pre-tests were collected. It was Teacher B's 
custom to send the pre-test and post-test home stapled to- 
gether for the parents and to have them sign and return then, 
to see their child's progress. 

After this the children were told to take out their 
Writing=scribblezs fon theirchandwriting lésson.se<itewas 
usual for the children to suggest proverbs for handwriting 
practice. "Who has a proverb we haven't used yet?" One 
Student Suggested; \"Dorasaiesay; not as Thdor" weThesmeaning 
of this was explained by Teacher B with some comment by stu- 
dents, and this was the first proverb used. Two others were 
suggested, written on the board by Teacher B, and copied 
twice by the students. Then students who had finished were 
permitted to workson their spe limingkuniteuntil Ehegrecess 
bell. 

On the following day, Teacher B announced to the stu- 
dents that they would do a listening Lessons thatwday aslols, 


as she informed the author on the way to the class, was to 
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show another side of her program. The children seemed 
pleased at the news. Two worksheets were handed out and 

the instructions discussed. The exercises on the sheets 
dealt with the skill of discerning causes and effects. An 
exercise on cassette tape was played for the class, and they 
answered the questions on the sheet, then exchanged papers, 
BiOmeOrEec led aS a. group. 

At 9:40 a.m. the language workbooks were passed out 
and the children did the page after the one they had done 
the day before. This page dealt with sentence building 
using adverbs with more and most. "Who can tell me what an 


adverb is," asked Teacher B. Answers to this were somewhat 
confused and Teacher B told them that a good hint was that 
they usually ended in "-ly". The students did that page and 
then were told to go onto another page to do an exercise on 
vocabulary, which involved replacing the word said with a 
synonym. 

As the children were writing in their workbooks, 
Teacher B was writing a proverb on the board. That day's 
proverb-handwriting practice was, "Slow and steady wins the 
race." The students wrote this out twice and then the 
spellers were passed out. The questions in the spelling 
unit were discussed, and the students began to busy them- 
selves with their spelling assignment, while those with 


spelling pre-test corrections lined up at the front to show 


their teacher their forty corrections. 
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Teacher C 


This fifth-grade teacher was completing her fifth 
year of teaching. Her experience had all been at the same 
school and with the same grade. For the first four years of 
her career, Teacher C had worked in a loosely structured 
team-teaching situation, but was now, for the first time, 
in a self-contained classroom with 24 students. 

In terms of time, Teacher C had one hour and 25 
minutes per day, all in one block,.and she was with her own 
class all day. The classroom was decorated with student 
work, mostly paintings and drawings. Students sat in rows 
facing the blackboard, with the teacher's desk behind them. 

Teacher C was one of the teachers who had received 
courses in language or reading. She had started teaching 
after three years university and had completed her degree 
in summer school and at evening classes. 

Teacher C stated that she saw her students as 
average and below average in reading and language ability. 
This,eshe Said, was partly caused by the fact ehatemany tor 
the students came from homes where English was not their 
first language. 

On the first day of observation, Teacher C began her 
class by writing a list of words on the board. Students 
were called on individually to pronounce the words and then 
spell them out loud. All the students then copied the words 
into their scribblers. After this Teacher C explained to 


her class that those words were in the story they were about 
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to read and that the unit they were starting was on trees. 
She asked them to remember that every time they climbed a 
tree that summer. 

The students were then told the names of the charac- 
ters in the story and they recited them. The story was then 
read by the students who were called on to read aloud, one 
paragraph at a time. The teacher usually asked one or two 
recall questions at the end of the paragraph. 

At 9:25 a.m. the story was still being read in this 
way, but Teacher C changed the focus of her questions to- 
Wanas the, endwotsthesstonys eltheslastpparagranh eisevery 
deéscuiptive.=,It shas quiteya numberof adjectives. piettis 
look at them. What is a word describing 'beast,' Franco?" 
Teacher C then pointed out the expression, ". . . wings were 
splashed with colour." She asked the class if it was a 
simile, and answered the question by saying that it was not, 
SIinceyie did not contain the word. bash, sandsthat «16 was sehus 
merely a comparison. 

Atethi sepointsingtheslesson,.; Teacher \G#askeamche 
students to put away their readers, and, told them that they 
would soon be answering some questions on the story, but 
that echey awould first do ua «spelling preatest. wethe students 
did the pre-test, words taken from the Ginn spelling com- 
DOneninoOfethe unit pecead by the teacher, and were told to 
study the words they did not ispelbLecorrectly «auiheia post— 


test was to be on Friday. 


At 9:50 a.m., the teacher handed out a UGS we 
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of questions, prepared by herself, to the students. ) She 
Then ecadpehneydistaot questions stosthe class, elaborated a 
little on most of them, and allowed the students to work on 
them for the remainder of the lesson. Those students who 
finished these questions were permitted, as a sort of en- 
richment, to do extra pages in their language workbooks. 

Ongthepfollowing day, the first planned activity was 
the answering of the previous day's story questions. Stu- 
dents read out their responses. 

Teacher C then explained her next exercise. She 
asked@eneestudentsytetcheeketnescontextpeiumene story, (OF 
the expressions such as "the water was alive with hungry 
beasts," and then give the meaning, in their own words. 

This was one of the suggested follow-up activities in the 
Ginn Teachers' Resource Book. A number of the students 
indicated that they found the assignment difficult. Teacher 
C walked around the class giving encouragement, and remind- 
ing studentSeofasimilaryexercises theyshadpdone. gee thisais 
aulitele morendescriptivVesandseinterestings asltaSyqoodstostise 
expressionsslikeythatsineyour ckeatavejwripanges 

At 9:30 a.m. the students were told to put away 
their scribblers and take out their language workbooks. 

They then read aloud the answers to an exercise involving 
the making up of sentences containing two adjectives. The 
students had to read out their sentence and name the adjec- 
tives. The interchange went as follows: 


Gemthe light, tlucrly -kicren played in the 
Sun. 
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Good, next. 

The sun shone brightly. 

Are there any words which describe the 
sun? 

Brightly? 

Careful - You're notethinkinges Shemhasc 
no word to describe the sun. What's 
missing in your sentence? 

Two adjectives. 


The exercise continued, and the focus changed from adjec- 


tives to adverbs: 


T. 


S 
ee 


We find that many adverbs end how? 

ine Ty 

Yes. Good. What's the answer to ques- 
ELON 12 

The quick and nimble girls danced at 
the show. 

How can you fix it up to make the words 
describe the verb? 

The girls dancedyquick and nimble at. the 
show? 

Quickly and nimbly perhaps. 


After finishing this exercise, Teacher C asked the 


students to turn to a specific page in their language work- 


books. 


“Some /OL you Still mix Up your adjeculveswand adverbs. 


Tookmatithe directions. You'll find we didvsomecthing similar, 


butswith pictures, a while ago.” Before the students began 


on their workbook page, Teacher C asked them to look at a 


page in their other workbook, the reading workbook. This 


page contained an exercise on making general words more spe- 


eLLTc. 


The students spent the remainder of the lesson time 


working on these two pages. 
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Teacher D 


Teacher D had been a teacher for 15 years, and all 
that time with the same Edmonton School Board and in Grade 
5, though in several city schools. Teacher D had a Beene 
sociology and psychology and one year's teacher training. 
During chis teacher training he had taken ea reading/language 
course, but could recall very little of it, remembering only 
that “handwriting” had been part of it, and he stated that 
for the most part he had learned “on the job." 

The students were perceived by Teacher D to be 
mainly from less affluent homes, with a considerable pro- 
portion coming from one-parent families, or home situations 
where "parents, or one parent, do not speak to them." The 
perception of this need in students was said by Teacher D 
to determine his style of teaching to a great extent. 

In Teacher D's room, the students sat in straight 
rows facing the teacher's desk and the board. The room it- 
Self was colourfully decorated, with, posters and student 
stories, most of which had an accompanying drawing or paint- 
ing. The most recent addition was a collection of imaginary 
oversize postcards of Greece, based on the locale of a story 
the class had read. There was also a large collection of 
free-reading books in the class, which students could read 
when their work was done, or take home to read. The stu- 
dents themselves, according to Teacher D, were mainly from 
lower middle-class homes in the neighbourhood, and he felt 


that an increasing number of his students had home related 
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problems which interfered with their ability to do well at 
scnool, 

The basic structure of the lessons was explained to 
the author just before the school bell rang. Language arts 
Classesmranitrom: 825000] 02210 190" Werhave Geddingerl_ ome oOo, 
then spelling, then language. We don't always stick to that. 
Sometimes we don't have language." 

The lesson began with a period of about 12 minutes 
for free reading. Each student had a book and a quiet re- 
laxed atmosphere soon reigned in the classroom. After this, 
meacher (Di continued» his reading: to. thelclass? or Svshort 
novel. This was part of the daily lesson, and Teacher D 
indicated that he chose stories with a strong moral theme, 
such as the overcoming of a prejudice. The children were 
asked a number of questions at the end of the chapter. The 
students were frequently asked to make chapter summaries and 
daawe ce pictiire: torallusitraves theschapters 

At 9:30 a.m. the students were asked to take out 
their stories. They had begun, on the previous day, stories 
on the theme of fire. "Fire" is the theme of the unit which 
they are’ studying’ in their Nelson) program.) oThet subject of 
the stories is "Fire, and how it started." This was taken 
from the suggested activities in the Teacher's Resource Book. 
The students were reminded that their stories needed to be 
illustrated, and that some of the stories would be acted out 


if there was time. 


Shortly after this, six students who had finished 
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work read their stories to the rest of the class. Teacher D 
asked questions and made comments about the stories, and 
since the third one had caught the attention of the class 
with its humorous approach to the OFTQin ion sot re Teachers) 
suggested that it be acted out for the class. 

At 9:50, Teacher D announced that the reading part 
of the lesson was over. The readers were collected and put 
away, and the students were asked to take out their spelling 
homework for correction. This particular lesson, taken from 
the Nelson Spelling Series, was a review lesson. During the 
correction of the spelling, most of Teacher D's comments 
dealt with recognizing and labelling parts of speech, par- 
ticularly adverbs and adjectives. "What is it?--An adverb. 
The word is what part of speech? I hope you know what parts 
of speech are. Let's have some of them." Towards the end 
Goethe spelling Correction, Che division Of words into yeheir 
constituent syllables was mentioned a number of times. A 
mimber Of “comments were quite prescriptive: "Holly, a lot of 
people put an extra ‘e" in there. Make sure you don't do 
that." "Wherever, make sure you write it as one word." 
"Caretully has what? “Very good--a double suffix.” For their 
assignment, students were told to copy down the 25 words 
from the list, and use them all in sentences. 

At 10:18 a.m., the students were told to put away 
their spelling as it was "time for language." This part of 


the lesson was to deal with the use of the dictionary but was 


cut short by the recess bell. 
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On the following day, Teacher D informed the shui iley ai, 
on the way to class, that the general plan for that day's 
lesson was "free-reading, spelling and their Nandwra ting. 
The free-reading "portion, the “teacher's reading of the novel 
and the story-telling by the children followed the same 
Patcern as the previous day's lesson Had, 

At about 9:30, Teacher D had the student readers 
passed out. He wrote the word "damage" on the board and 
Msked une Class, If you Pived in a City On a cown andl nere 
was a fire, and the fire spread, do you think there would be 
much damage?” ~"What *kind of damage?" “Various Kinds or 
damage, e.g. to animals and pets, were written on the board. 
The impact on people was brought up. 

T. What about old people in wheelchairs? 

Do you. think they'd have trouble? 

S. They might commit suicide. 

MeO eNO, wk (dOnt Lin So. 
Arter this introduction, Teacher D told the students to read 
the story, and then, if there was time, to write a summary of 
Tee At 10:00 a.m., Teacher D° interrupted the class with, 
"OR. That's all the time I can give you for reading. ).Carry 


on with your spelling. The story summary must be finished 


by tomorrow." 


Teacher E 


Teacher E taught a class of 28 Grade 6 students. 
She taught in her school in the mornings only, while in the 
afternoon she worked on a special curriculum 


project with the Language Arts Department of her School 
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Board. This meant she taught on lyuet romys s46ikal. meco e130 
aem., except on the two days per week when she finished at 
11:00 a.m. These two extra half hours were provided for her 
work as in-school language arts facilitator. 

Teacher E's *class occupied the cornerrof a half- 
empty and quiet open area. Students sat in small groups of 
four or five, while the teacher's desk was at the side of 
the class. Not a great deal of student work was visible: 
Teacher E indicated that her students came from middle and 
upper-middle class homes, were for the most part motivated 
to do well at school, and were in general a bright group of 
Seudents:. 

Ae@tthe time cofsthesauthor isvvisie ito iMeacher Eis 
class, the students were coming to the end of a unit, taken 
chvenby strom thevGinn StartingtPoints) Levelrcegonwancheologcy, 
wiL6ging Up "the wPast.," 

The lesson began with ten minutes free reading. 
Students sat or curled up quietly with books in various 
Gomnersmor  ithetroom. FDuningsthicmtame theregwere feweanter— 
ruptions from students. A few came up, inwpaLrrs, Stordias= 
cuss their archeology project with their teacher. 

Students returned to their seats and sat in their 
groups (four or five students including a group leader who 
was changed every month or so). 

Teacher E explained that in this, one of the is 
finaleprojects ;, Yousare going to be archeologists and we 


will be holding a meeting of the National Association of 
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Archeologists here." She told them they would need an atlas, 
and that instructions were to be found on a sheet that was 
passed out to the group leaders. The instructions read: 
vou anadvyours group i maker an archeological discovery, dating 
from 1980, in Edmonton. Describe your find and what it tells 
youvabout the inhabitants." 

The assignment generated a good deal of talk, argu- 
ing and writing in the groups. The students seemed accus- 
tomed, tomthiss systempandwsertiled: downstna Aftersabout 20 
minutes, Teacher E announced that the President of the 
National Association of Archeologists was walking down the 
hall and that the leaders should have their reports ready. 

Before the group leaders gave their reports, they 
were handed evaluation sheets. These were to be filled in 
by the group leaders, with input from the group members, 
after all the reports had been heard. 

The reports were read out. The students showed a 
good understanding of archeological principles, imagination 
and humour. Teacher E made no comment during the presenta- 
Gons,wbut Listened carefully...) Ata 350ma.m, the ?roupsexe= 
assembled for the evaluation task. At 10:00 a.m. the forms 
were collected by Teacher E. 

As a concluding activity for the morning, Teacher E 
handed out some worksheet activities. The students had a 
choice between: (a) making up an archeological crossword; 
(b) doing one that had already been prepared by some of the 
students and duplicated by Teacher E; or (Cc) writing an 


article for an archeological newspaper. 
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After recess, at 10:30 a.m., the students continued 
with these activities until 11:00 o'clock. At this time 
Teacher i began a discussion of the upcoming Grade 6 Archeo- 
logy Night, to which parents and family members were to be 
invited. When the class had decided on a suitably enticing 
title for the evening--"Mrs. —————'s Marvellous Mini- 
Museum"--students prepared individual letters of invitation. 
To end the lesson, the students were handed back their Big 
M.A.C. (Meditation and Cogitation) journals. Teacher E had 
made comments on their recent writing and most of the stu- 
dents wrote a little more in their journals before the 
lesson ended at 11:30 a.m. 

On the next day, students began with a free-reading 
period and then continued with their cross-words or newspaper 
aceiciles. At 9:15, the students were called together and 
told that they were going to hear some riddles. These were 
read out from the Ginn Reading Skills Workbook and well re— 
ceived by the students. After a few minutes’ discussion of 
the structure of a good riddle, with the students themselves 
deciding the ingredients, the groups were set to work making 
up riddles of their own. Half an hour later the class formed 
a semi-circle and the riddle-tellers told their jokes for 


their audience. This activity lasted all morning. 
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Teacher F 


This Grade 6 teacher had 18 years of teaching ex- 
perience, more than half at the senior high school level, 
and mainly in the area of religious studies and family life 
courses. She had worked as an assistant PEINnCipal instwe 
elementary schools, and as department head at the senior 
high school level. Although Teacher F had a number of years' 
experience in elementary schools, this had been at the be- 
ginning of her career. At the time of this study, she had 
been back at the elementary level for just a couple of years. 
The class was a large one, 29 students, who came 
from a largely working-class neighbourhood with a good num- 
ber of "new Canadians." Teacher F commented that because 
she felt many of the students came from homes where books 
and school work were not seen as very important, she tried 
to make school a more welcoming place for them by showing 
that the school had interest in them and by encouraging them 
to express themselves about their own lives outside school. 
Students were seated in straight rows facing the 
teacher, 6 desk and the blackboard, Dut in sSpitevoresrnis, 
there was a great deal of interaction between students during 
the class, talking and helping proofread each other's work. 
The lesson began with "News Time," which generally 
occurred two or three times per week. Four students came to 
the front of the class to tell their "news." One of the 
girls told the class about a burglary that had happened on 


her street; another described "The Empire Strikes Back"; 
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someone else told about a hair-raising ride he had had on 
his bicycle the night before; and the last student told the 
class about the problems he had experienced with the lawn- 
mower when he had been cutting Teacher F's lawn on the week- 
end. 

Teacher F then explained that the main subject of 
the day's lesson would be "Letters to the Editor" in the 
newspaper. The students were using the Ginn Starting Points 
program and this activity was taken from the Starting Points 
in Language book. A number of examples were read and the 
accompanying questions answered and discussed. Teacher F 
asked the students where the "Letters to the Editor" were 
found in the newspaper, why it was important to read them, 
and what you could tell about people from their letters, 
e.g. whether they were young or old, etc. The children then 
were asked to read some letters in their reader, and they 
gave their impressions of the writers. 

Teacher F's responses to her students, in all the 
above activities, were warm, positive and yet honest, in that 
she’did not’ always agree. The studentsewere eager tovanswer 
and volunteered to read aloud, even if they were not very 
fluent oral readers. Neither Teacher F nor the students 
showed any impatience with such readers. Later in the class, 
when students were seen asking others to help proofread 
their work, a spectator could not but be convinced that a 


truly respectful and cooperative working atmosphere had been 


Created. in’this room. 
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At 9:30 Teacher F asked the students to name some 
issues that concerned them and that they might like to 
write about in a letter toa newspaper. The students sug- 
gested topics, the most popular of which was the traffic 
congestion in their area of town. The students began to 
write their letters, and six or seven of them took their 
work to friends for assistance in proofreading. For the 
next 20 minutes or so students volunteered to come to the 
Beontratco peadhoutitheinplettersato thenclass. 

Atel: 00 ro*cilock; Sfeacher shatolagtherstudents ato put 
away their letters and she handed out copies of a novel they 
were uSing, The Rats of Ninh. This was their third novel 
that year. These class sets were borrowed by Teacher F from 
the Teacher Centre. The students appeared to-be following 
Ghnemstony very icarciublys  sStudentsovoluntecred gtortconegie 
the front of the class to read the novel, standing at the 
lectern. THAl though ssomesofethe readers hadvdrificuitiesewith 
their oral reading, they persevered and the rest of the 
class —Eoblowed in “their books; and Teacherer gthankedteach 
reader in turn. Just before recess, the class was given the 
homework assignment, which was to finish the letter to the 
editor and draw a picture to go along with it. 

On the next day, the students and teacher began by 
telling the author about their surprise visit to Marcello's, 
one of the student's, citizenship ceremony. Marcello beamed 
as the details of the secret plans were revealed by class- 


members, and highlights of the ceremony were recounted. 
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This was followed by other 'news' from the students. 

Teacher F listened attentively, only occasionally interrupting, 
at one time to correct a student who said, "Scott and me," 
COmsoCOLtC rand «lL. “ 

After the 'news', more students read out their 
ferters;,; but Teacher FP cuttheir activity short mat about 
9:20 a.m. when she said, "OK, enough letters, turn to page 
one hundredstwenty.. »YouLresqoingstoelovyesthis.4 wuthespace 
was part of the unit "Highways and Byways." 

There were pictures of a soap-box derby, and a 
two-page story about a race. Teacher F questioned the stu- 
dents about their experiences with soap-box carts, and she 
added her own. The students, looking at the pictures, were 
asked to explain parts of the cart and how they were con- 
structed. Teacher F compared the construction of the modern 
soap-box carts with her childhood model. 

The students were then told to read the two-page 
story and to be ready to answer questions on it. These 
questions, taken from the book itself, were duly asked, and 
then Teacher F asked her class if they would like to make a 
radio-style commentary on the race in the story, then write 
it out and read it into a tape recorder. This activity was 
an elaboration of a suggestion contained in the student text 
("Imagine you are an announcer at Jack'S FaCet.. seesaw Ltonan 
on-the-spot commentary"). The spontaneous idea of tape-record- 
ing the commentary was the teacher's. 

The students searched out some tape recorders and 


cassette recorder from around the school, and proceeded with 
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thesttask, in. twos p*threes) and fours, reading the commentary 
or creating sound effects. The students were told to finish 


their work by the next day, and the recess bell sounded. 


Summary of Teacher Interviews 
Teacher A 


At the time of the interviews, Teacher A was approach- 
migetche fend“of her first fyearxtof teaching, wal year whichitshe 
felt "had been "exhausting but satisfying."" Thi Sy perLodsof 
classroom experience had reinforced Teacher A's belief that 
mastery of the language artsS was a prerequisite to success- 
ful teaching, and it was the preparation and planning for 
the language arts which had been the focus of her efforts, 
partly because she realized from her student teaching that 


the language arts "feeds all other learnings," and partly 
because of the attention that was given to language arts in 
hem school "and in “the*schoolk system. 

The Curriculum Guide was not an important source of 
knowledge for Teacher A. She had "looked through it during 
the summer" but had rarely referred to it during her year of 
teaching. When asked if she could recall any elements of 


the philosophy on which the curriculum was constructed, 


Teacher A said that she could remember a couple because they 


*Throughout these summaries of teacher interviews, 
words in quotation marks indicate the teachers' own words. 
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were part of her teaching philosophy too, and these were in 
respect for the language of the child, and getting the stu- 
dents actively involved in language. 

Integration meant primarily that "I try to get read- 
ing, writing, listening and speaking into all I do almost. 
Ssectalvstudies pamy sciencesh.8.y.8T have aneintegrated 
Language arts,program, I integrate around a theme." 

Teacher A was tentative about her program; she des- 
Guibedsherself as "groping" towards the kind of classroom 
she wanted. 

I provide them with writing centres .. . and 
with a variety of freereading books, Grade 2 
CORGEaAdeAG, for allvor them. 

She felt that she was weak in her listening centres 
and viewing centres. She encouraged a healthy buzz of con- 
Versatlon.,  "1tisedmportant for them to speak and ishare.: 

Thus what Teacher A waS aiming at was a "child- 
centered language arts classroom" although she was still in 
the process of defining 1t ("1 monotysure-—— masking: you—— 
is that a child centred classroom?”). 

Acceptance of the children's language was a facet of 
this type of classroom. 

They love to write, maybe that s because, sim 
hoping, I've always accepted what they've 


given me, but showed them how it could be im- 
proved in some way . . . without totally mark- 


Daoeupsthe page. 
Another part of what Teacher A saw as an integrated 
program was drama, improvised skits on a weekly basis, daily 


Eeadinosto the students by the teacher, and regular quiet 
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reading. 

As for the skills and sequence charts, Teacher A did 
not feel that she utilized them as they were intended to be 
used. She thought she was not yet knowledgeable enough 
about the Nelson program or about elementary school children 
to claim she used it. She had made up a checklist for each 
child, to answer such questions as, "Has the child read 
aloud recently; has he written something; has he created 
something?" 

Although Teacher A said she felt a little "guilty" 
about not using the Curriculum Guide chart of objectives 
more, she said: 

I feel many objectives are covered in the pro- 
gram .. . they know what is wanted, they must 
take a look at curriculum objectives and just 
naturally incorporate it. 

Before leaving the area of Teacher A's knowledge and 
use of the language arts curriculum, one very important in- 
fluence on her development as a language arts teacher should 
be mentioned. Teacher A claimed that the most important 
factor in her progress was her present principal, who for 
the first part of the year had taught in the next section of 
the open class area. Before coming to the school the prin- 
cipal had worked as a language arts consultant, and it was 
partly because of this that she had been given the positions, 
first of vice-principal and then principal. Teacher A first 
noticed, across the open area, that her colleague was an ex- 


cellent teacher--"She treated them {students} with such res- 


pect, they really worked for her," and when assistance was 
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offered, it was gratefully accepted. This help was like 
"her own Nelson inservice." Teacher A considered that she 
had gained from her principal a number of practical hints on 
making the classroom an interesting place for children, a 
greater interest in developing her own "personal" language 
arts program, and a stronger motivation to join in staffroom 
discussions of methodology, language arts problems, etc. 

To what extent, then, can it be said that Teacher A 
had internalized the values of the curriculum? Clearly her 
own stance is close to that of the Guide in the areas of 
respect for and acceptance of children's language, and 
acceptance of "active involvement." It is interesting to 
note that the source of her knowledge is not the Curriculum 
Guides itselL, but (an crder of Jimportance) her principal, 
the commercial program she was uSing, and her language/read- 
ing professor at the University of Alberta. 

An important role in the teacher's acceptance of the 
philosophy of the new curriculum, her understanding of its 
key elements and her motivation to continue its implementa- 
tion had been played by a school administrator who was com- 
mitted to the creation of a school where the language arts 
were not only said to be important, but felt and seen to 
be important--in the hallways, the staffroom and the prin- 
cipal's office--where every available space was resplendent 
with students' work. This was the only school, visited by 


the author during the study, which created this impression. 
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Teacher B 


This Grade 4 teacher had 18 years of teaching ex- 
perience, which included several years working in schools 
administered by the Department of Northern Development and 
Indian Affairs and experience as a school principal with the 
Northlands School Division. At the time of the interviews, 
Teacher B was coming to the end of her first year with a 
Grade 4 class. She was using the Ginn Starting Points pro- 
gram, which she had used the previous year with a Grade 5 
class in the same school. 

Teacher B had obtained a B.Ed. degree from the 
University of Calgary, with a major in music and a minor in 
French. Looking back on her university training she remarked 
that what was now the language arts had then been reading, 
and that she had found her courses to be not very helpful-- 
"had a lot of theory in it"--and she found that her real 
learning had taken place during student teaching, at system- 
baseduanservices and “doing the actual thing mine the class= 
room." The inservices had dealt with the practicalities of 
teaching Of a particular commercial (program, and siti was tor 
this reason that Teacher B found them worthwhile. The most 
memorable course that she had attended had shown the "various 
steps in doing a lesson" and had included displays from which 
SHemupieked splay lotvOr sdeacen, 

The main source of knowledge about the elementary 
language arts curriculum was, for Teacher B, the commercial 


program she was using. She commented that she felt that 
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having an overview of the ideas contained in the Curriculum 
Guide was important, but that her time was used more effec- 
tively in getting to know the program her students were 
using, and in following the program "very carefully." 

When asked if she could recall any of the ten ele- 
ments that formed the philosophy of the curriculum, Teacher 
B indicated that her knowledge of the Curriculum Guide was 
not specific enough to be able to remember any of the ele- 
ments, but that she knew that the curriculum was based pri- 
marily on "a respect for the child," which meant respecting 
Phekechiild'seabiiities,ahis ortherscontributionsato, thesciass, 
in discussions for example, and respecting the child's unique 
background, especially if the child was set apart from the 
Majoritysotethe class byj poor homesbackground,;, race ox 
physical or mental handicap. 

In her interpretation of the meaning of the terms 
‘active involvement' and ‘integration,’ Teacher B again ex- 
pressed herself in concrete terms. "Active involvement in 
language situations" was felt to mean, first, that students 
get “excited” by the themes of the units and that they are 
encouraged to relate their own experiences with the theme; 
second, that students contribute in such active ways as 
bringing to class photos and newspaper clippings for the 
theme display on the bulletan, board* ands thsrdjecuiat 
occasionally a field trip or activity will be organized to 
supplement the theme of the unit being studtedemeleacheris 
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Dog Show organized during their unit on dogs. 

For Teacher B, "integration" meant giving students 
the oppontunityhitohtalkpwelisten, greadfewrite: paint and 
draw "about" a particular well-developed theme. The basis 
of an integrated approach was the thematic unit. Teacher B 
felt that the program she was*using provided this basis: 
Tea. « everyounitehas*astheme, the childrensgét excited; 
inethe obdiserieseitiwasijusteanstory, Gandathensitcewes 
finished." 

Integration also pre-supposed a strong link between 
workbook pages and reading material in the readers. Teacher 
B considered that of the two workbooks which were part of 
her program, only one had workbook pages which were "close" 
to the content of the story. However, she was able to 
remedy this defect by supplying students with extra work- 
sheets from aiset of "Activity Masters" which were an op- 
tional supplement provided by the Ginn Starting Points pro- 
gram. 

Integration also meant more use of visual aids, 
filmstrips and films, to help students visualize what they 
were studying, and it meant additional emphasis on listening 
skills. For this last purpose, Teacher B had been using a 
commercial tape-cassette and worksheet-based program on a 
bi-weekly basis. 

Painting and drawing were also seen as essential 
components of an integrated approach. Since Teacher Bi did 


not teach art to her own class (because of an arrangement 
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involving music and art), she felt that this Pantecreher 
program was not as successful as it might have been. 

Although she considered relating spelling instruc- 
tion to the reading material to be part of an integrated 
approach, Teacher B said that she was not in a position to 
take that approach since the school principal had decided 
that a conventional unrelated commercial spelling program 
should replace the spelling component of the Ginn Staniwing 
Points. Teacher B could not remember if reasons had been 
given for this decision, and she felt that she had been too 
busy to question the stance. 

In response to the final question on her use and 
interpretation of the Curriculum Guide, Teacher B replied 
that she did not use the charts of skills and objectives for 
planning: or for evaluating her own teaching, although’ she 
had “glanced. them over." Instead»of these» charts). Teacher B 
relied on a methodical approach to the program she was 
using., She tried to have the students, “complete” the pro- 
gram,ias tLong astthey, were ablemtondo muthonoughigebsof it. 
During the previous year all but one unit had been covered, 
ands thiseyear,reveryy Unite. ~sincesshe® bed 1teved wehaits the 
program "covered the bases" for Grade 4 as well as any could, 
and that she had been scrupulous in her teaching, evaluation 
and reporting to parents, Teacher B reasoned that the addi- 
tional concern of having to comply with the skills and con- 


tents charts was unnecessary. 


Questions on the extent to which Teacher B "valued" 
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the curriculum revealed a dichotomy that was to reappear 
throughout the study. Teacher B felt that since her atten- 
tion had been focused on one commercial program, rather than 
on the global concept of the curriculum, she was only in- 
directly internalizing the values of the curriculum itself. 
However, the question of her valuing of the commercial pro- 
program did seem worth pursuing. 

Teacher B's overriding objective in language arts 
classes at this level was to "motivate students to read," 
"to get them to love reading" and have it become a life- 
long habit. When she saw students she had taught carrying 
books around, she felt a certain satisfaction. She con- 
Sidered the program she was using to have been a great moti- 
vation, because of the intrinsic interest of themes, stories 
and poems selected, and because the range of reading levels 
didgnotiexcludevany group.ofestudents,jgeshesaliso efebt gthait 
the content and layout of the thematic units made it easier 
for her tostiearn” fthe integrated japproach. feihnisglearning 
had also been aided by the inservices she had attended. 

Another aspect of the program that was valued was 
that it was virtually self-centered ("the only thing that I 
have to add to it is that we do creative writing once a 
week"), and this gave her time to spend with individual 
children. 

Teacher B thought there was "not really" any staff 


language arts policy at her school and that teachers did not 
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communicate very much about their language arts teaching. 
Nevertheless, she did not "feel isolated" because additional 
help was available from supervisory staff if needed. She 


could not remember if there had been any staff consultation. 


Teacher C 


This Grade 5 teacher had begun teaching after a 
tnree=year program’at’ the» University of Alberta, ana nad 
later completed her B.Ed. degree at summer and evening 
classes. She was in her sixth year of teaching. Her pre- 
service training included a language and reading C I 
about which she could remember little. She found the second 
reading/language C.I. more useful because she had been 
teaching. About this she remembered chiefly studying the 
Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide and the various 
commercial programs that were recommended as main or support 
ee Eo 

Teacher C felt very positive about her inservice 
experiences in language arts. She recalled that she had 
beens very much "involved un =the=choicewor™thesprogram vombe 
purchased atener- School, and! that*®a~facilitator ®hadc@demon— 
strated the use of the different series in her classroom. 
Again, at another inservice, she was able, with her staff, 
to express and discuss her reactions to the program. 

Teacher C said her staff had chosen the program on 
the basis of its intrinsic merits, as they saw them, and not 


on the criteria of the fit between the aims of the 
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curriculum and the program itself. 

It might thus appear natural that Teacher C's chief 
source of knowledge was the program itself, especially the 
Teacher Manual. The Curriculum Guide had been "looked at" 
but not consulted. 

bn Spite=oft this; Teacher C was quite’ confident of 
her knowledge of children and the language arts. When asked 
to recall any of the philosophy of the curriculum, she men- 
tioned only that it was based on the "experience idea," 
that is, that the experience of the children was to be 
breughtaout, }discusséd;netce 

She found integration an idea that "flows together, 
it's very natural." "We discuss it, we do a’written assign- 
ment on it, and we relate it." 

Active involvement, the other element to be expli- 
cated, was given virtually the same definition, as well as 
the sense that children should be allowed some real physical 
involvement in their work. Two examples were given: the 
secentetripetie class Ihadgtakengtoitseesa movie, mutneseiack 
Stallion"; and the annual operetta staged by the Grade 5's 
and 6's and performed three evenings for the parents. 

Teacher C was very favorably disposed to the new 
program she was using, and valued itiweny shi ghilyaeeThisiwasiy 
she explained, partly because she had been given a knowledge- 
able choice in the purchasing decision, and partly because of 
the excellence and convenience of the program. First, she 


found that the units interested the students a great deal 
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(the current unit, "Every Time I Climb a Tree"), and that the 
two workbooks which accompanied the program really helped 
students understand the writing process, and write better. 
Secondly, she said that before the advent of this program, 
she and her fellow-teachers had been "desperate" for some- 
thing new. 

We used to make up our own--we used to do 

these things--but we weren't sure--we know 

what the Grade 4's should know, what the 

Grade 5's should know--at least what things 

they've been exposed to . .. for the first 

time in my teaching experience we have one 

program. 
A program which could interest all students, and in which 
reading materials were of varying difficulties was useful 
because it avoided the time-consuming and laborious task of 
grouping students. Teacher C's school had decided that be- 
cause of what they perceived as those features of the pro- 
gram, there would be no more cross-class ability groupings, 
but that each upper elementary teacher would teach a hetero- 
geneous group of students, and would have those students all 
Gay.) This made teaching quite a bit’ casler~) | feachersc 
stated that "a lot of lower students can do something in 
tnes program.” 

For all the above reasons, the program in use was 

very highly regarded by Teacher C, who also claimed that she 
had no serious difficulties implementing the different ele- 


ments of the curriculum, with the exception of drama. This 


was because she had neither the confidence nor the training 


to do it with her students. 
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Teacher D 


This Grade 5 teacher, a graduate in sociology with 
a minor in psychology, had originally wanted to become a 
social worker, but because of the employment situation at 
the time, he took a one year graduate program in education 
at the University of Alberta. Teacher D's recollection of 
the language/reading courses he took at this time were, as 
he said, "hazy." He felt that you "learn by being there," 
ie cemiileLnerclassroom. 

Teacher D had attended four or five inservices on 
language and reading. He felt that what he had gained from 
them was a "knowledge of the books," their themes, the role 
of creative drama, and he also felt that the inservices con- 
firmed his belief that students should be allowed to take 
their time with materials, especially the readers, and be 
permitted to assimilate the learning, rather than have the 
teacher rush them along to "finish the textbook." 

When asked about the broader issue of his own change 
as a teacher, his immediate reply was that he was "more 
tolerant, used to: Yell ay tot, but now) | gust slookeate chen. 
He continued that he had "added things" to his teaching 
Strategies, for example, storytelling with puppets, a 
skill which had been introduced to him at a teachers! con- 
vention session. 

Teacher D was blunt in his assessment of "guide 
books," such as curriculum Guides.) ihese, hevteltlp were 


"too detailed, too much," and he had not studied the 
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Language Arts Curriculum Guide at all. In defense of 

this, Teacher D stated that he preferred to rely on the pre- 
Scribed textbooks. "You know what they want you to teach, 
The school board chooses the books," 

When asked if he could name any elements of the 
philosophy of language or the child on which the curriculum 
was based, Teacher D replied that he could not, but inter- 
pretations of key elements mentioned by the researcher were 
immediately forthcoming. 

Active involvement of the students was seen as 
giving the students a chance to speak out, to ask questions. 
piadOugivesthemsa Chanceus.v.as gle Say, Are theresany 
questions?'" However, he added that there was a great need 
for "restraint" here, a need which was expressed frequently 
during the interviews. 

Integration meant primarily "extending off into 
other subjects," through research work, interviewing, com- 
municating.» sTeacher Degave the ,example of sthesunit.on 
"Fire" which could lead off into science, or health (the 
danger of smoking.in.bed), on,even. to math... Teachers, she 
said, had always been integrating, but now the idea was be- 
coming "too integrated." Teacher D gave another example, 
that of the novel which he read daily to his children. 
Often he tried to choose a work which reflected some of the 
concerns in other areas the children were studying. Re- 
cently, he had chosen a work which dealt with the theme of 


prejudice in young people, and he felt that this gave the 
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students more empathy for their social studies unit on 
North American Indians. 

It was, of course, impossible for Teacher D to com- 
ment on problems of implementing the curriculum in question, 
though he did express his sentiments on the difficulties of 
teaching language arts. These feelings were fairly general 
in nature and seemed to express a certain frustration with 
teaching The main “difficulty was “making @siresyou have ethe 
attention of the kids, even if the subject is boring." 
Getting the students "involved" and "interested" was not 
easy. When asked to comment on those elements (listening, 
speaking, reading, writing) which had their own implementa- 
tion difficulties, Teacher D again focused on the problem of 
control, and stated that the speaking element was potentially 
aisruptive and “where is the’ cut-off point,” Other problems 
were writing--"there just isn't the time"-- and the last, 
all-embracing bug-bear "children who just won't do the work." 

Could it be said that Teacher D was committed to the 
new language arts curriculum because he valued it in any way? 
There waS a reluctance to look beyond the surface of the 
curriculum. The only positive aspect was that Teacher D 
found the content and skills charts useful because he now 
felt more knowledgeable about what went on in earlier grades 
inelanguage arts. ’e'They've told tus®what *they'retdoing . . . 
there Gis)’an “indication of what “they've *taken “up before <" 


Teacher D, although somewhat indifferent to the 


change of curriculum, did not blame this ton *cunriculum 
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overload. He said that teachers "are not bombarded as much 
as two, three years ago." This "turnover" had been a prob- 
lem then, and yet these "legitimate" demands on time and 
effort were not so irritating to Teacher D as the constant, 
petty encroachments made by school assemblies, announce- 
ments and curriculum evaluation projects (to which his 
school had been committed by the principal); “"Principals 
get us into things." Nor was Teacher D encouraged in his 
adaptation to the curriculum by in-school exchange of ideas 
or feelings. "Big problém not enough” time’ to® prepare, " 
Discussion of one's language arts work in the staffroom 
would probably be interpreted as "bragging." In short, 
Teacher D seemed to prefer being left alone. 


“You -just©have=to keeps plugqging= away at =aty " 
Teacher E 


This Grade 6 teacher occupied a unique position among 
the six teachers'who took=part in@the™anvestigation;, “since 
she’ taught at her school in the mornings only and spent ‘the 
afternoons at the System's Resource Centre preparing language 
Bricsemacterialsetor= the use ot ovherrteacners. 

Teacher E had more than ten years of teaching exper- 
ience. She had originally studied English and had a Master's 
degree from a university in the United States. In the 
course of her career, she felt that she had changed a great 
deal as a teacher. A major impetus in these changes had 


been the time she spent preparing and writing language arts 
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curriculum support materials, a position which involved a 
good deal of extra reading in the theory and practice of the 
language arts. 

Teacher E was the only teacher of the six interviewed 
whose understanding of the language arts was based on any- 
thing more than the commercial program she was using. Her 
present approach to the teaching of the language arts was 
influenced by her interpretation of Moffett's (1968) teacher's 
handbook on the language arts, her work on the preparation 
Orecurrieutim neocon oe materials and the insights into the 
language growth of children she had gained in the course of 
her career. 

Teacher E's recall of the curriculum was excellent. 
Her interpretation of the key principles of "active involve- 
ment" and "integration" also reflected both familiarity with 
the elementary curriculum and her additional reading and 
experience. 

For Teacher E "active involvement" for students 
meant: (a aka Blowingssomerchouce si neactigie1 es 5 (D)jman toc 
of face-to-face talk; (c)=structuring the classes and the 
classroom in general in a way that permitted students to 
take over some of the roles of the teacher, and assisting 
insothers (e.g. evaluation); and (d) wherever possibie, 
Teacher E felt that it was not always possible to ayoid 
"dummy runs," giving the students functional tasks-~as 
illustrated in the observed lesson--giving the students the 


chance to write a real letter of invitation, rather than a 
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Teacher E expressed her concern over a common mis- 
interpretation of the term "integration." Generally, she 
felt it was conceived as bringing the reading and the writing 
assignments closer together. However, this interpretation 
of integration did not encourage the crucial shift in empha- 
Sis that was embodied in the new curriculum, which was the 
"active involvement" of students in real language situations. 
Teacher E felt that these teachers might believe that they 
are integrating while in reality they are using the new 
materials in the old way. Students were not active users, 

I think they {teachers} would miss an im- 

portant thing, that the kids are active users 

OE@cie language—-—-they 1Terctilil se. eteaciing 

little bits and pieces and doing what Jimmy 

Bevtecam calls’ "dummy irun kinds *orchings. 
The reason for this was two-fold. Firstly, teachers were 
being inserviced in such a way that they were learning one 
little trick, one strategy without having an understanding 
of how this one strategy fits into the broader meaning of 
Ene curriculum: 

You have to have a complete understanding 

and then you have to operate with it the way 

you can operate it in your classroom--so 

that if you go piecemeal kind of thing you 

give a person one idea they can only use 

that one idea and that's what I see happen- 

ing at workshops. 
Secondly, "people are afraid to let go of those worksheets." 
This attitude is reinforced and supported by the language 
arts series themselves. 

The language workbook starts off with pages 


identifying names and verbs and adjectives 
and adverbs and so it just continues, the 


same old thing. 
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Teachers ,Rseeingsthatanat daulas doing a@undteonenorses, 
all the exercises, all the nouns are horses" feel that this 
is an integrated approach, whereas it runs counter to the 
aims of the curriculum. Teacher E expressed this very 


SuUCCINe tly 


The approved series determine the curriculum, 
NOLSCIesCurriculume quldeme we eee Gi nnmoT 
Gage*or*Nelson have big gaps in them; T° doubt 
that many teachers will fill them in. 

Furthermore, even a teacher who attempted to get a 
firm grasp on the philosophy of the program was likely to be 
mis-led by the emphasis on integration itself. For Teacher 
E, having an integrated program was itself based on the 
pacwive |rOle Of Students, ‘which insats turn necessitared 
grouping. Whole class activities undermine the purpose of 
communication. 

If you have all your groups doing the same 
thing, then there's no purpose to what they're 
doing because the only person to share it with 
is me. 

The major*difficulty perceived by Teacher E lay in 
the reading component of the program. "How do you deal with 
reading problems /imvan Sintegrated Vlanguage “arts program?” 

You have to have faith that the amount of 

reading, the reading they're doing, 1s going 

to increase their reading skills. 
The second problem was evaluation. Teacher E adopted a 
"holistic" evaluation. She explained to the students at the 
beginning of the year that she would not grade all the work 


the students did. "You know how well you're doing." 


Grading was done occasionally but usually with some input 
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from the students on the allocation of marks. This prac- 
tice had not caused any problems but there was a possibility 
that it could, if a parent questioned her report card 
Gvadmng.< 

The chart of skills and objectives’did not “assist 
Teacher E in her planning or preparation. Although she never 
stated®that shetdiid not \seesit as a%usefulhaidtforvsome tea-— 
chers; *shesfelt thattshetwouldienjoy; ormthate®a®really ex- 
cellent teacher could enjoy, even greater freedom than they 


now had. 
Teacher F 


In a teaching career that spanned 21 years, Teacher 
F had taught in schools in Western Canada, Eastern Canada 
and the United States. Her education included normal school 
EHeaiuningvanveastern Canada,;ea decree Eromeanshasvern=Cana— 
dian University, a Master's degree in social psychology and 
at the time of the interview she was studying part-time for 
aeBachelor's degreé in Religious.Education. During her 
Career, Teacher F had taught every grade from) l9toeil2, 
and had held administrative and department head positions 
in various schools. In recent years she had held important 
positions with social work organizations. Within her 
school system she stated that any curriculum philosophy 


would centre on the individuality and the interests of the child 
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as would any worthwhile program of philosophy. 

When asked to comment on her interpretation of the 
element of "active involvement" of students, Teacher F re- 
ferred to the "hyperactivity" of a number of students and 
the need to have them "work off" their energy in interesting 
language activities. She also mentioned her practice of 
encouraging more able students to assist the others in 
proof-reading and correcting; *and™@the time’ she allowed 
students for activities, such as reading aloud to their 
classmates and drama. This element also embraced outings 
like the field trips to a citizenship ceremony. 

Integration was described by Teacher F as "working 
with themes," relating activities to the class' interest 


with that theme. However, she did add that "the whole 


Ghaddtas’my*focus ,4 and® that*inteqrationwdidsnoLteexistrsimp ly 


as a structure within her teaching methodology, but integra- 
ion“ was anactivityy a culminating \actiyity, *performedaby 
the child in relating all the language’ experiences on a 
particular theme to his/her life. 

Teacher F was aware of the chart listing content and 
skills bute did*not’ reter™ toi teint planning? ere scvaluatangr 
However she was very conscious of the fact that her Grade 6 
students would soon be entering junior high school. She 
felt that her students were "better qualified than any I've 
had." When asked how she gauged this, she replied, "How do 
I know? I see children writing sentences . . . not run-on, 


not fragments--sentences, reading, speaking." She admitted 
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the real criteria of success lay in her "feel" or "exper- 
ienced judgement" that the students' language development 
was "healthy." Teacher F also considered the performance 
of students on their Language Skills Workbook and Reading 
Skills Workbook supported her assessment of the students’ 
language development. 

Teacher F was in "complete support" of the curri- 
culum innovation, in the sense that she valued very highly 
the commercial program she was using. A variety of reasons 
were cited for her favourable attitude. 

First, she had been consulted about the choice of 
commercial program, had seen demonstration lessons presented 
by a systems language arts facilitator and had been able to 
discuss the contents of the competing programs with the 
facilitator. Her choice, which had, she felt, been borne 
out by one year's use of the Ginn program, was based on the 
self-contained nature of the program, the provision of an 
abundance of materials including two workbooks, and the sti- 
mulating nature of the thematic! units which formed the core 
of the program. 

This last feature was seen as particularly relevant 
for her students, who came, in her words, "from labouring 
homes .. . where reading and speaking are not necessarily 
encouraged . . . and a few are intellectually motivated." 
The students needed "motivation for confidence" and this 
language arts program provided materials to work with that 


even the most dedicated teacher would have trouble collecting. 
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The variety of angles from which materials were presented 
encouraged students to perceive and express links with their 
own experiences. 

A second reason for Teacher F's support of the inno- 
vation (program) was that it provided material of varying 
Gifficuilty in every unit. Since the students were aivided 
into three (ready) ability groupings, the teacher's task was 
made much easier when she could assign, for example, dif- 
ferent stories, or different questions on the same story, 
to the three groups, and still have all the groups do the 
workbook pages. The program also provided, in the Language 
Staviangeroints book, a buait—i1n’ Source ole enzachmenteacea— 
VRrreos; mostly tor the high ability grouping, sandsocca— 
sionally for the two others as well. 

Although the upper elementary teachers had articu- 
lated no common language arts policy, and in general commu- 
nicated little about their language arts teaching, Teacher F 
knew that all her colleagues were very enthusiastic about 


the program. 
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Curriculum Implementation Profile 


The Implementation Profile is a graphic representa- 
tion of findings based on data collected from the teacher 
interviews and observed lessons. It provides a clear per- 
spective of the current state of the implementation process 
in terms of individual teachers and the group as a whole. 
Five interrelated components are seen to comprise implemen- 
tation: change in materials, change in organizational struc- 
ture, change in teachers' knowledge or understanding, change 
in teachers' role or behaviour, and change in teachers’ 
valuing of the curriculum and motivation to use it on an ex- 
tended basis. 

Each component is further divided into a number of 
separate elements judged to constitute the specific imple- 
mentation criteria for that component. For example, the 
change in organizational structure necessary for the imple- 
mMemcaciton of the curriculum as, divided anto tour criteria. 
te 1S) requared that: 

1. The teacher has an adequate amount of time to teach the 
language arts; 

2. This time is blocked on the school time-table in one 
period of instruction with the same students to facili- 
tate an integrated approach to the language arts; 

3. To promote inter-disciplinary integration, the language 
arts teacher works with the same class of students in 


all areas of the elementary school CULE LCI aeand 
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4. Students are grouped in ways that promote task-oriented 
Piece ract lon. 

From the collected data, each of these criteria 2s 
described@as Deingsruitiiledstoma “Venven@on level, sta 
SOMeTESCENC! On eiVehy eC e. Om noted ta |e ee abel ot ome, 
(pp. 9-99)", Svery hw ona Se indicated sbyutwoexms 5 EO ESOMme 
extents by one XF and eivervyeli tele ror notwat ale oN. an a= 


sence of X's. For example, Teacher A spent the whole of 


the teaching day with her language arts class except for the 


45-minute math lesson and thus was rated "very high" on the 
thard of the above criteria, which as "indicatedr by, two X's? 
Teacher B did not possess or use a complete commercial pro- 
gram since the spelling component had been replaced, at her 
principal's insistence, with another spelling program. 

Teacher B is thus rated "to some extent” on this criterion, 


which iS indicated with one X. 
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The Implementation Profile was found to be a useful 
and revealing method of describing the current state of the 
implementation of the Elementary Language Arts curriculum 
by Enis group Gf teachers. 

Three; importants findings are eleanly revealed by the 
Implementation Profile. The Elementary Language Arts Curri- 
culum cannot be said to be fully implemented at the present 
elmes by this groupsol teachers, since thers are, forse the 
Ma pomiryeOt teachers inwthis. oroup,sSignifacantuaress ot ow 
implementation or non-implementation. 

The implementation of the, curriculum, 1s proceeding 
“Oneaenowoken front, with teachers eat dijferent stages in 
the implementation process, having strengths and weaknesses 
in different areas. 

Although there exists considerable diversity in the 
implementation of the curriculum by the six teachers, it can 
be said that.the areas of the implementation process which 
Br eemOstesiccessiully handled by ~eacherSeare mies change. an 
Meacerials,» the change in organizational ‘structure and the 
Valuing and motivation of the teachers to use the curriculum 
on an extended basis. The areas of the implementation pro- 
Besa. which are presenting difficulties. for, teachers are) the 
change in knowledge and understanding of the new curriculum, 


and the change in role/behaviour required to implement, the 


eurraculum. 
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For a further understanding of these fn inGS.iei des 
necessary to describe the findings concerning each component 
of the implementation process in which the finding in each 


separate area can be described more fully. 


Curriculum Change in Materials 


All the teachers selected for the study had been 
provided with, and were using as the basis of their language 
arts instruction, class sets of approved materials, student 
reader texts and student workbooks, together with the 
teachers' manuals and other materials which accompanied the pro- 
gram, which were part of the commercial program. Four 
teachers used the Ginn Starting Points program and two used 
the Nelson Language Development Reading program. 

tneeach case, the steaching sstafGsot thesschooks 
visited had been involved in selecting a suitable commercial 
program from,the choice: given by Alberta Education... All the 
teachers had also participated in at least one inservice 
at which they were familiarized with the materials making up 
the commercial program and were given some instruction in 
their classroom use. 

In general, the program materials were found to be 
easy to use, especially since, as stated DY OuUGELeackers, 
the core of both the Ginn and Nelson programs was the stu- 
dent reader text and workbooks with which teachers were 
faniiiar..« However. LOun IOs june us Ix teachers sc laimeds thal 


they tended to avoid the oral language activities and drama 
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activities which are frequently suggested in both commercial 
programs. Two reasons were cited for this: the teachers 
felt unsure of their own abilities to lead the class in these 
activities because of lack of training; and they also felt 
that these activities could be too time-consuming, given the 
amount of material that had to be covered. 

The teachers were more confident in exploiting the 
suggested art activities in both programs. There was evi- 
dence that art activities were a staple part of the language 
arts instruction of all the teachers and that many of their 
"art ideas" originated in the commercial program. 

The majority of the teachers were satisfied that the 
commercial program they were using was more than adequate in 
all areas of the language arts; all teachers felt it neces- 
sary to supplement the commercial program. These supplemen- 
tary activities and materials included library visits, 
visits to theatre, cinema and even to dog shows, viewing of 
filmstrips, films and television programs, and the use of 
records and listening kits and the creation of small class- 
room libraries. 

The spelling component of language arts received a 
good deal of time and attention from every teacher. The 
three teachers who worked with the Nelson program also used 
a Nelson spelling series. Two of the three teachers who 
worked with the Ginn program used the spelling program which 
is part of the program itself and is thematically integrated 


with the units under study. One teacher who used the Ginn 
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program had been directed to give spelling instruction from 
the unrelated Nelson spelling program and to ignore the 


spelling component of the Ginn program. 
Change, an Structure and Organization 


In this area, considerable progress had been made 
toward providing the appropriate time structure and organiza- 
tion for successful language arts instruction. 

Every teacher was satisfied with the amount of time 
scheduled in the time table for language arts, and any re- 
servations expressed concerned encroachments on the collected 
time by assemblies, drills, the P.A. system and the like. 
inMmehew mas Ority Of Ccases,) the language artsmainstructional 
time had been blocked as one period of time to facilitate 
an integrated approach. 

There were no Situations in which the time allotted 
for language arts had been divided up and teaching "the 
tancuage Bore! welling.” jportion, Ole the: program, Om spelt ing 
aesiognedw to, ditterent teachers. 

Asmtor ther anternal SuLruclune On tlemlanguagem@ants 
class periods, there was not, in half the classes observed, 
amnatucal) ana harmonious “flow" from one area or sche language 
arts to the other. In these classes somewhat artificial 
barriers and time divisions were imposed between, for 
example, the reading and writing areas of the program. 

The physical organization of the classroom and seat- 


ing arrangements of students were insthe mMajOrLuysoOL cases 
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traditional, with students in straight rows facing the 
teacher at all times. Only two teachers adapted and changed 


Chemstudentce posa ti onsatorecpeeieac purposes, 
Curriculum Change in Knowledge and Understanding 


The  findingsminsthi Seareasrevealedttor faye ofacne 
six teachers a low level of use, knowledge and understanding 
of curriculum documents. 

Five of the six teachers involved in the study stated 
thatathey had Sspentsnostime Oreveryelittle times readingsthe 
Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide. One teacher had 
spent a greal deal of time studying the Guide because of her 
involvement in a Central Office curriculum-related project. 

All but one teacher demonstrated little explicit 
knowledge of the contents of the Elementary Language Arts 
Curriculum Guide. Teachers provided a variety of reasons for 
thiselacks,ofeexplicity knowledge. pPour;beachers statedathnat 
theyiantended tosreadiat;—enevergs found, thegtimepeoggi veri t 
much. attention, and) concentrated thein effortsson,getting, to 
know and understand the commercial program they were uSing. 
The Curriculum Guide was perceived to be often theoretical, 
confusing and not immediately applicable to the classroom 
Situation. Only one teacher stated bluntly that reading the 
Curriculum Guide was a waste of time. Four teachers ex- 
pressed the view, in dikterenteawaysne Cha Gaehey ctudyveors ene 
Curriculum Guide was for them a redundant step since the 


commercial programs themselves had been scrutinized and 
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chosen by the Department of Education officials because 
they matched the philosophy and objectives of the curriculun. 

Although the majority of teachers were unfamiliar 
with the curriculum documents, they expressed themselves 
readily on the subject of their understanding of certain 
concepts which are integral to the curriculum. The sources 
given for this knowledge were, in order of importance, 
"hands-on" knowledge of the commercial program, inservicing 
and “word-of-mouth.". In spite of the fact that inservicing 
was named aS a source of knowledge by five teachers, they 
were unable to recall more than the general nature of the 
seminar and one or two practical ideas they had taken back 
to the classroom. No teacher could remember a presentation 
of the philosophy or theory on which the curriculum was 
based being an important part of the inservicing. 

Teachers were asked to explain their own understand- 
ing of two key concepts on which the Elementary Language Arts 
Curriculum is based--integration and active involvement of 
students. All the teachers readily demonstrated an under- 
erand@mig of the concept OL = intedratitOlm 2) anew auguagesarcs. 
The most commonly expressed view was that students learn 
through thematic units" or "themes, first) by reading or 
listening to or viewing stories, poems, non-fiction reading 
material from a variety of sources and media, which are 
related by subject matter, and second by (halen lieysi 5 ceili eal oie 


drawing, painting or acting in activities related to this 


same theme. 
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Understanding of the concept of "active involvement" 
varied considerably from teacher to teacher. Three of the 
teachers were unable to demonstrate an understanding of the 
concept beyond stating that children should be "active." 

Two teachers expressed their understanding in terms of stu- 
dents having the opportunity to learn in situations where 
they are actively involved and thus more motivated, such as 
actingsouteskitseorlpaintingta picture about@agstory. 8One 
teacher described "active involvement" as first allowing the 
student some choice in his learning activities, second pro- 
viding opportunities for students to work, talk, write to- 
gether vand* for each other, notimerely for the teacher, «and 
Ehardestructurimgecilass activities scosthateasktar as tpossibie 
language arts activities are purposeful, e.g. instead of 
doing a work sheet on letter-writing, the students write a 


letter inviting the parents to an evening class display. 
Curriculum Change in Role/Behaviour 


inethusvareasolethemcurriculumichangesprocessy .al 
the teachers stated that they felt they had adapted their 
classroom role!’or behaviour to sometdegreesas a nesult of 
the adoption of the new curriculum. From the teachers’ 
own perspective, this change was seen as adopting a more 
"integrated" approach to teaching the language arts and also 
as making a greater effort to relate learning in the language 


arteeto.othersareas suchiastscience,vart; imathvorusocial 


studies. 
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The researcher's classroom observations, however, led 
to the conclusion that four of the six teachers were demon- 
strating traditional approaches to the language arts which 
involved only a limited portion of the communication spec- 
pom an bhi 

Most of the lessons observed focused on a reading 
selection followed by workbook exercises which were some- 
times assigned to all students without any assessment of the 
needs of particular students. Furthermore, these workbook 
exerciusesyd requentl yohadmlietles apparentmne Vat onsnuip sou the 
flow of the lesson and it was difficult to avoid the conclu- 
Sion that the exercise was assigned "because it was there." 
The workbooks were seen by all but one teacher as a very 
important part of the commercial program. They were also 
seen as being very convenient to use. Only one teacher 
stated that she did not provide the students with workbooks 
but assigned a small number of selected workbook pages to 
quoups» ofe studentsmwhentithesneediarcse. Sa tvemorithe ‘esachers 
statede that wheyexpectediithermestudentsmto: complete aliaor 
most of the workbook exercises during the year. 

The Nelson and Ginn workbooks contain a number of 
pages devoted to grammatical analyses and word labelling. 
Five of the six teachers indicated that these exercises con- 
stituted an important part of language arts instruction at 
this level. This was confirmed, too, during the observed 
lessons. Three of the six teachers referred frequently 
during the lesson to grammatical labels, often interrupting 


the natural flow of the class to draw the students’ attention 
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to some point of "grammar" or to ask a question about "parts 
of speech." 

Student talk and discussion were given a place in 
every classroom., In two of the rooms; this was extremely 
limited and consisted of asking questions at specific times 
or to take part in brief teacher-led discussions. Two of 
the teachers observed gave more time to these activities 
bub Ehoyswereistihl prestrictedeto certain special. times 
during the day. In all four classrooms, students addressed 
either the teacher or the class as a group and there was 
very little interaction between the speaker and the rest of 
the class. Only two teachers were observed to structure 
classroom activities so that students had ample opportunity 
for task-related interaction and dialogue. 

The provisions made for students to talk and listen 
to each other leads into the whole area of "active involve- 
ment." This principle seems to have been misinterpreted by 
the major ityéofateachens 7 lasigindicated (onypage 106 teanhe 
author conjectured that this very important principle had 
been overshadowed in teachers' minds by the concept of in- 
tegration. The new curriculum was virtually synonymous 
with "integration." Thus, teachers tended. to equate success-— 
ful adaptation to the new curriculum with a thematic inte- 
gration approach and to disregard the principle of active 
involvement which is at least equally important and perhaps 


more so than an integrated approach. 
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Change in Valuing of the New Curriculum 
anoeMotivation to Use 

The findings in this area indicate that teachers 
value the new curriculum highly and are strongly motivated 
to continue to use it on an extended basis. However, the 
findings must have been in the light of the teachers' ten- 
dency to equate the Elementary Language Arts curriculum with 
the commercial program they were using. 

All six teachers claimed to value the new curriculum. 
whey tstated «cthatethey -were shappier with it than with the 
previous icurriculumrand thait «it met -their istudents) needs 
better. Reasons given for this were based on the qualities 
of the commercial program in use. The programs were seen as 
easy to use, of high interest to students, and capable of 
motivating them to do good work. All the teachers mentioned 
the fact that their workload was reduced by this program 
because they did not have to spend time collecting materials 
fornrwhat «used to ibertheer language" sporkion oethe reading 
language arts curriculum. 

Five of the six teachers valued the new program on 
pragmatic grounds. They were not in a position to value the 
program for the extent to which it was congruent with the 
philosophy and theoretical basis of the Elementary Language 
Arts curriculum. The one teacher who was in a position to 
make this kind of evaluation by virtue of her knowledge and 
understanding of the Elementary Language Arts curriculum in- 


dicated strong agreement with the philosophy and theoretical 
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basis of the curriculum and also stated that the Ginn pro- 
gram which she was using as the basis for her language arts 
instruction was an excellent one. 

The most important factor in teachers' valuing*®o£ 
the curriculum was their estimate of the quality of the com- 
mercial program, but other factors emerged too. All the 
teachers, except the first-year teacher, had been involved 
In eche choice of program for, their school and they al. 
agreed that this element of choice had disposed them favor- 
ably to the change in curriculum. 

All the teachers had participated in at least one 
inservice designed to acquaint them with the use of the new 
program, and they all agreed that this had been a helpful and 
encouraging initial experience. None of the teachers had 
been exposed to extended inservicing in the language arts 
area and the majority of the group indicated that adminis- 
Geators or Central OLfice wStart had nou signe imcangLy 
anhected their valuing of the curriculum or there motivation 
EOmUsew 1 ts 

There was one important exception to this. One 
teacher had been informally "inserviced" or "coached" in 
Janguage arts instruction by her principal during her seivcr 
year of teaching and this had been, she Said), ther major fac— 
tor in her attitude to the language arts curriculum. Again, 
this teacher was the only one who claimed that there was a 
high level of interest in the Elementary Language Arts Gurki= 


culum in her school and that staff members frequently met 
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informally to discuss their work and exchange ideas. 

It might have been expected that teachers would be 
unfavorably disposed towards the new curriculum by poor ex- 
periences in the past with curriculum changes or by the ex- 
cessive turnover in curricula during the last decade, 
"Curriculum overload." However, this was not cited as an 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPULCATIONS OF THE STUDY 


InMeroduceion 


This chapter presents the summary and conclusions 
of the study as well as some implications of the Study tor 
teacher educators, and concludes with recommendations for 


further research. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to describe the imple- 
mentation of the 1978 Alberta Elementary Language Arts 
Surriculum by a selected group of teachers, -and, to, distin-— 
guish between areas of the implementation of the curriculum 
which were being successfully handled by teachers and those 
in which difficulties were being encountered. 

There is evidence from the literature to suggest 
that curriculum innovations, in general, often fail to re- 
sult in the kinds of change in instruction which were in- 
tended by the curriculum developers because of problems of 
implementation. There is also evidence which indicates 


that such problems may exist in the implementation of this 
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Partrcular curriculum In developing a research design to 
examine the implementation of the Elementary Language Arts 
curriculum, the author attempted to avoid the excesses of a 
Pagid “craclity approach to implementation evaluations as 
well as the lack of clarity which has characterized certain 
"process" approaches. A comprehensive concept of implemen- 
tation was adopted, which conceives of implementation not as 
a single entity but as a process composed of five inter- 
related elements. 

Because of the above-mentioned evidence that diffi- 
culties in implementation could be anticipated and because 
the curriculum is in the early stages of implementation, a 
research design was developed which could: (a) give a well- 
rounded view of teachers at work with the new curriculum; 

(b) allow teachers an opportunity to exvress themselves 
about the new curriculum and their language arts teaching; 
(c) differentiate between areas of the curriculum which were 
being successfully implemented and those which were present- 
tng problems, in Order” to be Of assistance coe veacherseduca— 
tors* and’ (d) present the findings from a number of perspec 
tives, narrative, in’ the form'of ‘an Implementation Profile 
and area-by-area of the curriculum change. 

Six upper elementary language arts teachers who were 
implementing the new curriculum and were judged by their 
supervisors to be "competent teachers and knowledgeable 
about recent advances in the theory and practice of language 


arts" were observed during their language arts lessons and 
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interviewed. Data from these observation periods and inter- 
views were later analyzed and the findings were presented 
from a three-fold perspective in order to give as complete 
a picture as possible of their implementation of the curri- 
euunt, 

This final chapter presents the conclusions and 


implications of the study. 


Conclusions 


This explanatory study focused on two research ques- 
eLrons: 
1. Which areas of the curriculum change are being success- 
fully implemented by teachers? and 
2. Which areas of the curriculum change are presenting 


problems for teachers? 


1. Which areas of the curriculum change are being suc- 

cessfully implemented by teachers? The implementation of 

a new curriculum was seen to be comprised of changes for 

the teacher in five areas--change in materials, change in 

Structure and organization, change in knowledge and under- 

standing, change in role/behaviour and change in valuing the 

new curriculum and motivation to use it on an extended basis. 
The areas of the curriculum change which were most 

fully implemented were, to a large extent, those ie whiten 

the teachers were least personally involved or which were 


most subject to the control of other agencies, such as the 
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Department of Education, which selected the curriculun re- 
sources, or the school administration. 

The areas of curriculum change which were seen as 
being successfully implemented were the change in materials, 
the change in structure and organization, and the teachers’ 
valuing of the new curriculum and their motivation to con- 
tinue its implementation. 

All the teachers involved in the study were using 
approved curriculum materials and were pleased with them. 
Teachers had been consulted on the choice of commercial pro- 
grams they were using and had participated in at least one 
inservice to introduce them to the program. Approved com- 
mercial programs were judged by the teachers to be easy to 
use, motivating for students and superior to previous mater- 
igis. 

In the area of structural and organizational change, 
the study showed that all the teachers had adequate time 
scheduled in the timetable for language arts instruction. 

In all cases but one, this.instruction was given in one 
block of time which facilitated an integrated approach. 
Likewise, all the teachers but one spent almost ail the 
teaching day with their language arts class, which en- 
couraged inter-subject integration. In no case were the 
different areas of the language arts taught by different 
teachers. 

In the area of valuing and motivation, it was found 


that this group of teachers thought highly of the new 
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curriculum and were strongly motivated to continue its im- 
plementation. This enthusiasm must, however, be seen in the 
light of a major tendency to equate the new Elementary 
Language Arts curriculum with the commercial program in use. 
Only one teacher was in a position to assess the curriculun, 
the program and the congruence between the two, and this 
teacher valued sallh «three shighly; 

Fopebhegmajorneyiokethe teachers -ingthe study sthe 
estimation of the curriculum/program was based on conven- 
ience of use, its appeal to students and teachers' involve- 
mentsin the choice;of theicommercial program. Four of the 
Six teachers did not find in-school or school-system support 
for the continued implementation of the curriculum an impor- 
Cantrtacton, enor iwasyinservieing iciuted sasvansimportant 
source of encouragement, except in the initial stages of 
the curriculum implementation. 
es Which areas of, the»curriculum change-are, presenting 
problems jfor teachers?  ~Althoughesome difficulties jwere, seen 
to exist in the areas of change in materials, change in 
erganizationeandystructurekandsing teachers‘ syaluingeoft the 
curriculum, it was in the changes in knowledge and under- 
standing and in role/behaviour that difficulties of imple- 
mentation were concentrated. 

All the teachers, except one, were unfamiliar with 
the curriculum documents. Most of the teachers demonstrated 
Slight knowledge of the pha losophVieand=objectivesnor «the 


curriculum as outlined in the curriculum documents. 
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Ley, 


Teachers' understanding of the curriculum was based on 
"hands-on" use of commercial language arts programs, intro- 
ductory inservices and word-of-mouth. There were two ex- 
ceptions to this--one teacher was involved in curriculum 
development and had extensive knowledge of the curriculum, 
and one teacher had been "coached" by a senior member of 
staff with a language arts background. 

Teachers?) unfamviderity with icurriculum=documents 
and lack of understanding of key curriculum concepts was 
most evident in the area of "active involvement of students 
in language developing activities." 

Findings in the area of changes in the role/ 
behaviour of the teachers reflected the above findings. 
Observation and interviews revealed that behavioural changes 
were focused on efforts to integrate aspects of the language 
arts and to incorporate listening, art and viewing activi- 
ties into their instruction. Much less evident were attempts 
tomprovide ‘for: thevactive: involvement of studentsicmn) lan= 
guage developing activities, and there was, in many cases, 


strong emphasis on workbook activities and grammatical 


analysis. 


Implications 


Since «this study 2nvol ved, only six steachie ss add. 
teaching in Edmonton schools, it may seem inappropriate to 
generalize from their situation to other language arts 


teachers in the Province of Alberta. However, the teachers 
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were deliberately selected on the basis of their reputations 
as knowledgeable and competent teachers and it is therefore 
not unrealistic to conjecture that many average and below- 
average teachers may have even greater difficulties with the 


implementation of this curriculum. 
Importance of Commercial Programs 


This study has revealed a strong tendency in the 
teachers selected to equate the new curriculum with the new 
resources approved by Alberta Education and provided by the 
school systems. It would seem that the extent to which the 
curriculum has been implemented so far is more related to 
teachers' use of these materials than to a theoretical under- 
standing of the philosophy and objectives of the new curri- 
culum as expressed in the curriculum documents. 

Under these circumstances, the choice of curriculum 
materials and commercial programs takes on an even greater 
importance than might have been previously considered. The 
extent to which the curriculum has been implemented is 
Vargely a result ot sthesteachersspercepilonseer The excel— 
lence and convenience of the commercial program. Without 
such a commercial program, or with a program that was seen 
as less convenient or appealing by teachers, the level of 
implementation would surely be low. 

This underlines the importance of providing teachers 
as soon as possible with language arts programs woe illus 
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involvement for students, so that teachers will have this 


important source of new knowledge at their disposal. 


Role of Inservice 


Inservice training for the teachers involved in the 
study was Seen to be successful at the Initial, introductory 
level in familiarizing teachers with the commercial pro- 
grams. It was shown to be less effective in re-orientating 
teachers to the philosophy and objectives of the new curri- 
eculum. 

Introductory inservicing is certainly necessary and 
worthwhile but it appears that further inservicing is essen- 
tial to expand teachers" knowledge base, increase their 
understanding of the possibilities of role/behaviour change 
in the language arts classroom and perhaps provide real 
examples of alternative teaching styles and strategies 
through role-play, video-recorded classroom sessions or 


VuSttes eo Classrooms. 


Recommendations for Further Research 


the -indings: OL thismstudyssclggest. Cues neCea@Lor 
further research in two areas. 

First, at would besbenefticials tosthoseminvyolveduan 
curriculum development and in teacher preservice and inser- 
vice education to understand the influence which different 
commercial language arts programs have on the implementation 


of this curriculum change over a longer period of time. 
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Second, the concept of implementation used in this 
study was based on a five-dimensional analysis of curriculum 
change. The curriculum implementation was found to be a 
useful research tool at the descriptive level of analysis. 
Further research might indicate whether such an Implementa- 
tion Profile has any predictive value, and how it might best 
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APPENDIX A 


SCHEDULES OF QUESTIONS FOR THE INITIAL 
AND FOLLOW-UP TEACHER INTERVIEWS 


These schedules of questions served as a guide for 


the author during the initial and follow-up teacher inter- 


views. 


Schedule “of Ouestions tor *the “Initial 


Teacher Interview 


The educational background of the teacher: 


1. Which grade are you teaching this year? 


2. iow tong Nave you Caught im that grade? 


3. How long have you been at this school? 


4, Where did you receive your 


training 2 


education and your teacher 


5. Could you give me some details of your teacher career, 


from when you started until the present? 


6. What training did you have 
began teaching? 

7. What do you remember about 
had in those areas? 

Spee OU find ~these courses 

9. Have you found them useful 

10. Have you taken any further 
cularly courses related to 


started teaching? 


in language arts when you 


theVvcourses or training, you 


useful when you began teaching? 
since? 
courses in education, parti- 


the language arts since you 
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20. 


How useful did you find these courses? 

What’ is*the@extentroftyour inservice®training in lan— 
guage arts? 

What is the extent of your inservice training on the 
new language arts curriculum? 

Could you describe these sessions and how much they 
meant to you as a teacher? 

How much experience have you had as a reading/language 
arts teacher, and in whieh grades? 

Have you been involved in any curriculum development 
work, particularly in the language arts area? 

Have you ever held an administrative or supervisory 
position in teaching? 

Do you feel that you have changed as a teacher since 
vou began” your*careenr?: 

In what ways have you changed and why do you think 
ENts= 1S =Sso? 


Have you changed as a language arts teacher? 


Use and Knowledge of Curriculum Documents 


sabe 


Do you have a Program of Studies and a Language Arts 
Curriculum Guide here in your room? 

Do you use them very much? 

When would you typically refer to them? 

I'd like to ask you some questions about the content of 
the Curriculum Guide. Could you describe in your own 


words or the words of the Guide what you think is the 
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general philosophy of the Curriculum Guide, the philo- 
sophy of the child, or of language development which 


nie sc) basedwone 


Schedule of questions for the follow-up 
Teacher Interview 


In addition to these questions, the author also asked 


the teacher to elaborate or explain any points made in the 


Anitial interview. 


Curriculum Change 


When and how did you become aware that there was a new 
curriculum for elementary language arts? 

What does the thought of having a new curriculum mean 

EOuyou?: 

How did these expectations compare with what actually 

happened when the new language arts curriculum was in- 
troduced? 

What experiences have you had with curriculum changes 

in the past? 

What do you feel about the amount of curriculum change 
you are exposed to? 


Understanding the Alberta Elementary 
Language Arts Curriculum 


I'm going to ask you to explain the way your understand 
some principles or features of the new curriculum which 
are contained in the Curriculum Guide and I'd like you 
to tell me what they mean to you, how you understand 


them, and if and how you put them into practice in your 
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classroom. How do you understand the term "integration" 
and how do you put it into practice? 

How do you understand the term "active involvement of 
Students in language-developing situations" and what 
does it mean, in practice, in your classroom? 

DOe Vou yuSe or Serer elo the "Statements of content anda 
Skills" or scope and sequence charts contained in the 
Curriculum Guide? How do you utilize them. 

What other sources of knowledge about the new curriculum 
do you use? 


Language Arts Instruction and New 
Curriculum Materials 


Which language arts program are you using? 

Why was it chosen and were you involved in the choice? 
How long have you been using this program? 

Could you describe how it helps you achieve some of 

the objectives of the curriculum which we discussed-- 
for example, integration or active involvement? 

What are the other strengths of the program? 

What are its weaknesses? 

What other resources do you use or what other activities 
do you arrange which are not provided for in the program? 
Could you describe your spelling program? 

Do you group your. students at all, for any activities 

or change their seating arrangements? 

Which do you feel are the areas of the new curriculum 


that you are best putting into practice? 
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11. In which areas of the new curriculum do you feel you 
have difficulties. 


In-school and System-based Support 
for Implementation 


1. How do the other teachers on your staff feel about the 
new curriculum? 

2. Do you (the staff) share your ideas very much? 

3. How much inservicing have you had on the new curriculum? 

4, What did you do at the inservice and how useful was it? 

behaves you Nad any other, support from consultants: on orher 


school-system personnel? 
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